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CHRONICLE 


Socialist Mayor Elected—An extraordinary political 


event of the week was the election of a Socialist Mayor 
in Milwaukee by a plurality of 8,000, the largest ever 
cast for a Mayoralty candidate in that city. The So- 
cialists also elected the six aldermen-at-large and carried 
fourteen wards out of twenty-three, thus giving to Mil- 
waukee the distinction of being the first American city 
to elect a complete Socialist administration. ‘“ This elec- 
tion was not the result of one campaign,” said Emil 
Seidel, the newly-electe1 Mayor. “It is the victory that 
comes to the cause after twenty-six years of the hardest 
kind of work. We have flooded this town with litera- 
ture and have had men on the stump in and out of cam- 
paign times, educating the workingmen to the oppor- 
tunities that lay before them. We have not promised the 
workingmen or the city at large an immediate panacea 
for ills. We have promised the best government that we 
can give and we are going to live up to that promise. 
There will be no Utopia, no millenium, none of the wild 
antics that our opponents have charged to us. There 
will be no party bosses, no one-man policy. When we 
decide upon a course to pursue there will be conferences 
with the other Socialists elected and the best lines will 
be followed.” The country, no doubt, will remember 
this declaration and watch how carefully the new ad- 
ministration tulfils its promises. 

In the Aldermanic elections, held in Chicago on the 
same day, the Democrats returned twenty-one out of 
thirty-five candidates, thus overturning the status of the 


present Council and securing a majority of six in a body 
of seventy members. The result is accepted as a repudia- 
tion of the administration of Mayor Busse, which has 
been involved in serious scandals; it is a rebuke, too, to 
the policies of Governor Dineen, and national issues 
must have had some influence. Prominent Democrats 
had assailed the tariff and the high cost of living and 
insisted that even in a municipal election the Republican 
National Administration ought to be rebuked. 


Tariff in Indiana.—That dissatisfaction is growing in 
the ranks of the Republican party seems a fair inference 
from the recent action of the Republican state convention 
of Indiana. Senator Beveridge, one of the Republicans 
that voted against the Tariff bill, and Temporary Chair- 
man of the convention, declared over and over again: 
“TI could not stand for it then and I cannot stand for 
it now.” The convention adopted a platform entirely 
ignoring that measure and favored “ the immediate crea- 
tion of a genuine, permanent, nonpartisan tariff commis- 
sion with ample powers and definite duties fixed in the 
law itself.” Another declaration of the platform is as 
follows: “ We believe in a protective tariff, measured 
by the difference between the cost of production here 
and abroad. Less than this is unjust to American 
laborers, more is unjust to American consumers. That 
difference should be ascertained with the utmost speed, 
and the present law modified accordingly.” It has not 
escaped general notice that the platform adopted lauds 
“ Theodore Roosevelt and his great policies,” omits all 





mention of President Taft, and while endorsing the ad- 
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ministration, criticizes sharply the most important law to 
which the President has given his approval. The day 
after the Indiana Republican Convention President Taft 
cancelled his engagement to visit Indianapolis on May 5. 


Supreme Court Cases——The Supreme Court of the 
United States ordered a rehearing of the cases against 
the Standard Oil and American Tobacco Companies. As 
a result the decision will probably be delayed for a 
year from the present. Governor Crothers announced 
that he would veto the Digges Disfranchisement bill 
which debars negroes from registering as voters in 
State and municipal elections. He cannot prevent the 
submission to the voters of the State of the Constitu- 
tional Amendment which permits all white men to vote 
and excludes all negroes not possessing five hundred 
dollars’ worth of property. It is proposed later to test 
before the Supreme Court the validity of the application 
to Maryland of the Fifteenth Amendment, which that 
State failed to ratify. 





Income Tax Progress.—The income tax amendment 
has been rejected by Virginia and Massachusetts and 
ratified by Alabama, South Carolina, Illinois, Oklahoma, 
Mississippi and Maryland. By the end of the year prac- 
tically one-third of the State Legislatures will have had 
an opportunity to pass on the amendment. The Legis- 
latures of New York, New Jersey and Rhode Island are 
now in session but have yet to take action in the matter. 


The Labor Situation.—Notwithstanding the upward 
tendency of wages in several departments of industry, 
labor conditions are still unsettled and numerous strikes, 
though none of them very extensive, have occurred in 
widely separated parts of the country. The street-car 
‘strike of Philadelphia has collapsed. The strike of the 
300,000 miners in the bituminous coal fields of the United 
States appears to be nearing a settlement. Work in the 
mines was suspended and the demand for higher wages 
was made on April 1. Addressing a mass meeting of two 
thousand workingmen in Worcester, Mass., President 
Taft declared that he believed in labor organizations. 
But as Chief Magistrate of the nation he believed also 
in the right of every man to labor as he will and to 
remain out of labor organizations if he chooses. 


The British Crisis —The Mid-Glamorganshire election 
has resulted in favor of F. W. Gibbins, the Liberal 
candidate, put forward by the local Liberal Association 
in defiance of the wishes of the Government. He de- 
feated the Socialist-Labor candidate by 2,710 votes, and 
as the total poll, 15,120, exceeded the number of votes 
cast for Sir Samuel Evans at the general election by 
' 2,000 votes, it seems that from 1,000 to 1,500 at least of 
his majority must have been votes of Unionists who 
had no candidate. Hence, if the Liberal voters be also 
taken into account, the assumption that Mr. Gibbins’ 





victory is a defeat of Socialism by workingmen seems 
unfounded. Anyhow, the Socialist voters are a compact 
body of over 6,000, and Mr. Hartshorn, the defeated 
candidate, states that his defeat means the definite rup- 
ture of the alliance between the Labor and the Liberal 
parties. The Master of Elibank, Chief Liberal Whip, 
has summoned a meeting of the Welsh members to con- 
sider the situation. The debate on the Government Reso- 
lutions regarding the House of Peers was conducted 
with considerable bitterness on both sides. The Gov- 
ernment is supporting a member’s bill to abolish plura} 
voting and to have all elections on the same day. The 
Unionists oppose it, not only on the ground that it is a 
further assertion of the Radical principle that only in- 
dividuals and not interests have a right to parliamentary 
representation, but also because it touches but one point 
in the general question of Franchise Reform and is de- 
signed merely to weaken them at the coming elections. 
As long as it remains a private member's bill and is not 
formally adopted by the Government, it has little chance 
of passing the House of Lords. 





Irish Outlook.—Mr. Redmond in his speech before 
Parliament promised to support the Veto Resolutions in 
substance, and again i, sisted that the Government should 
be ready to appeal to the Crown and, if denied, go to the 
country. An Irish Party meeting resolved to support the 
amendments which limit the powers of the Lords to a 
second rejection of a bill instead of a third, and dispense 
with the condition that two years shall elapse between 
the introduction of a bill rejected by the Lords and its 
passage for the third time in the Commons. Contribu- 
tions to the National Funds are increasing more rapidly 
than at any time since the Parnell schism of 1890. Bishops 
Clancy and Sheehan, following several other prelates in 
doubling their subscriptions, have written strong letters 
in support of the Party and its attitude and urging on the 
people the duty of maintaining it. Mr. E. P. O’Kelly, 
chairman of the Wicklow Co. Council and formerly mem- 
ber for that constituency, was elected without opposition 
to succeed the late James O’Connor, M. P. Mr. O’Brien’s 
revelations at Cork of propositions made to him by Mr. 
Lloyd-George concerning Budget and Land Purchase, 
were branded by the English Chancellor, partly as un- 
founded and partly as breaches of confidence. Regard- 
ing these and other statements he has made reflecting 
on Mr. Redmond and his action, Mr. O’Brien has written 
to the London Observer denying that he intends to con- 
test Mr. Redmond’s leadership and requesting “a little 
more delicacy in English references to the differences of 
opinion among Irish representatives which are quite as 
legitimate as the differences among their English col- 
leagues and considerably less implacable.”———Dr. Doug- 
las Hyde, addressing the National Teachers’ Congress, 
declared that the National University was not responsi- 
ble for the delay in settling the question of compulsory 
Irish teaching. It would be definitely settled in May. 
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and, he thought, in accordance with popular thought and 
sentiment. 


Troubles in India.—After lasting fifteen days the trial 
of those implicated in the murder of Mr. Jackson, the 
Nasik magistrate, is ended. It was held before a special 
commission which included Justice Chandavarkar. Kan- 
here, the assassin, and also Karve, the chief conspirator, 
and Deshpande, who both accompanied him to the theatre 
where the crime was committed, were condemned to 
death. Soman Joshi and Vaidya, active members of the 
secret society which planned it, were sentenced to trans- 
portation for life, and Dattu Joshi, accomplice before 
the fact, to imprisonment for two years. Fifty-four 
Brahmins, most of them of high caste, and some of them 
hitherto in the Government service, are now to be tried 
for conspiracy. The Hindoos of Bengal have declared 
a boycott against all Mohammedan traders who will not 
join the revolutionary movement. This shows how wide- 
spread the movement it. Nandgopal, editor of 
Swarajya, has been given ten years’ transportation for 
seditious articles. . 








General Election in France.—The general election will 
take place in France on April 24° Several burning ques- 
tions will be debated before the electors in public meet- 
ings. There is, first, the fifteen thousand francs sessional 
indemnity, against which there has been everywhere a 
strong protest. Secondly, there are the liquidation 
scandals, the official volatilization of the “ Milliard des 
congrégations.” Thirdly, there is the income tax, against 
which are arrayed all the forces of commerce and 
industry. Fourthly, the bill for compulsory retirement 
(“retraites obligatoires”’) of workingmen, the general 
principle of which was voted by the Chamber on April 
1, comes before the country with an explicit condemna- 
tion by Le Temps, which maintains that the old-age pen- 
sion law for septuagenarians, voted July 14, 1905, was 
quite sufficient if properly modified to include persons 
whose age was between sixty-five and seventy and would 
not necessitate, as the proposed bill does, a fresh and 
immense army of officials to examine the account-books 
of twenty million working men and women. Finally, 
there is the question of proportional representation, which, 
in its present form, gives one deputy to a population of 
one hundred thousand and two deputies when the popula- 
tion exceeds that figure by a single unit. M. Briand, 
in the French Senate, made several solemn declarations. 
Among other generalities he said: “It is in the interest 
of the republican party that the elections be carried on 
with independence and dignity. The republic has less to 
gain and more to lose than any other party in any at- 
tempt to falsify or corrupt universal suffrage 
You speak of prefects who escort the candidates in 
their electioneering rounds. I have no taste for this 


kind of manifestation, which may perhaps succeed in. 


influencing some needy persons, but which, I am pro- 





foundly convinced, harms the cause it is intended to 
promote. The French people have not slavish souls.” 
With similar declarations M. Briand opened the electoral 
campaign on April 10 at Saint-Chamond, Loire, in a 
speech which was interrupted by anarchist and revolu- 
tionary groups who broke the windows of the hali and 
fired revolvers. However, the Premier continued to 
sketch the government program in which electoral reform 
fills a large space, as well as the regularizing of the situa- 
tion of government officials in such a way as to prevent a 
recurrence of such strikes as that of the post-office em- 
ployees. As M. Briand was leaving the town, a fight oc- 
curred between his supporters and hostile manifestants. 
A few were wounded. The opposition candidate, M. 
Lorris, a Socialist, when accused of having organized 
this demonstration, formally denied the charge. A cable- 
gram from Paris, dated April 10, says that fashionably 
dressed women are taking an active part in the elections. 
Half a dozen women are enthusiastical candidates for 
election in Paris, although jurists are divided as to the 
validity of the election of a woman to the Chamber of 
Deputies. Many other women are scouring the city in 
automobiles, distributing pamphlets and handbills. 


T 1 » 
Not long 





Rumored Clerical Apostasies in France. 
ago the Canadian Churchman, of Kingston, Ont., and 
other anti-Catholic journals, asserted that fifteen hundred 
priests had left the Church in France as a result of the 
Separation Law. The editor of the True !Vitness wrote 
for information to the editors of the Univers, La Libre 
Parole, and the Paris Croix. M. Francois Veuillot sent 
a formal and absolute denial, saying that the True 
Witness might safely challenge the slanderers to support 
their assertions by any proof. “Even among the most 
anti-clerical journals of France they will not find one 
which, being on the spot, would dare to express such a 
pretension. In fact, since the separation the French clergy 
have been admirable. In spite of all their trials, all the 
efforts put forth by the Government, we have had to 
deplore only a few cases of defection. If among our 
forty thousand priests there have been, in the last four 
years, a dozen, this is assuredly the maximum.” M. 
Edouard Drumont replied: “The rumor about which 
you write me is a lying one. The truth is that the separa- 
tion of Church and State has been the cause of great 
hardships for the lower clergy, who endure them with 
admirable fortitude.” M. Féron-Vrau, editor of La 
Croix, said: “ That fifteen hundred French priests have 
apostatized is absolutely false. There have been a few 
isolated defections and that is all.” 


The Week in Germany.—A complete change of front 
on the part of the Berlin authorities was the event of 
the week. At the bidding of the Imperial Chancellor 
the Police and Magistracy of the city granted the So- 
cialists and Democrats permission to hold mass meetings 
in the public parks in protest against the Electoral Fran- 
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chise Reform Act now before the people. The Socialist 
leaders guarantee that no disturbance shall result. This 
unexpected turn of affairs comes as a general surprise. 
The Socialistic press is naturally jubilant; the Conserva- 
tive organs are bitter in their criticism of the action, the 
Deutsche Tages Zeitung going so far as to affirm these 
mass meetings will prove but the forerunners of revolu- 
tion ——-The Hamburger Nachrichten and papers of simi- 
lar radical tendencies are daily publishing referencés to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s tour which are not at all flattering. They 
contain humorous references to the sensational display 
accompanying the ex-President’s journeyings and make 
merry over the extravagancies attending his reception 
along his line of march. On April 8, Dr. Robert 
Koch, the celebrated German physician, celebrated the 
silver jubilee of a notable event in his career. On that 
day twenty-five years ago he was named head of the 
newly-founded Hygienic Institute in Berlin, in which 
position he has since labored with signal success in medi- 
cal research. In the same year his appointment as Pro- 
fessor in the Medical Faculty of the Berlin University 
was announced. The affairs of Liberia, which appear 
to have entered upon an acute stage because of the con- 
tinuing unrest disturbing the West African Negro Re- 
public, are just now the subject of diplomatic conferences 
between Germany and the United States. Reports from 
the German capital affirm'that the discussion is proceed- 
ing happily and that a plan for united action is assured. 








Jottings From Austria.—The report reaches us from 
Arco, in the Tyrol, that the aged Cardinal Anton Joseph 
Gruscha, Prince-bishop of Vienna, is nearing his end. 


The venerable ecclesiastic retired to Arco some weeks! 


ago to seek relief in his growing infirmities, but his 
great age—he is now in his ninetieth year—made any im- 
provement in his condition hopeless. 
Minister of Worship and Education has issued directions 
to the administrative officers of Universities to pay close 
attention to the imperial enactments regarding the con- 
duct of their institutions. His purpose is to prevent the 
organization of special committees of direction on the 
part of Czechs in the high schools of Bohemia. The 
influence of these special committees has been a cause of 
considerable disturbance heretofore among the student 


body. 





Message From President Diaz.—On April 1, the 
twenty-fourth Congress of Mexico began its fourth ses- 
sion. President Diaz proceeded in state to the hall of 
deputies and read a lengthy message on the condition of 
the country. Referring to the resignation of President 
Zelaya, he said: “ This sudden change of government 
caused the retiring president to consider that he had not 
the proper guaranty for his personal welfare and 
prompted him to solicit from our Minister at Nicaragua 
a refuge on the gunboat General Guerrero. Our Minister, 
having consulted this Government by cable, was au- 


The Imperial” 








thorized to grant the request, since such action in no way 
contravened the universally accepted law of nations. The 
ex-President of Nicaragua was conveyed from his coun- 
try to the port of Salina Cruz, and from there he came 
of his own accord to reside in the capital. Shortly after- 
ward, owing undoubtedly to personal matters, he resolved 
to leave this republic and sail for Europe, where he now 
is. In spite of what has been mistakenly or maliciously 
published in Mexican and foreign papers, the conduct of 
the Government of Mexico, I am pleased to inform you, 
has in no way altered our relations with other countries.” 
From August to December, 1908, seventeen cases 
of yellow fever were reported from the gulf coast. The 
public crematory at Dolores incinerates two hundred and 
fifty corpses monthly. It is for the unknown and pauper 
dead and for those whose relatives desire cremation. 
There are now 16,000 miles of railway in the re- 
public. 
procession and floats took place in the capital in favor of 
the re-election of Diaz and Corral. It was the forty- 











third anniversary of the surrender of Puebla by Maxi-- 


milian’s troops to General Diaz. 


Central America Seething.—The long-deferred insur- 
rectionary outbreak against President Davila of Hon- 
duras, has at length occurred. Recruits for Estrada’s 
cause are being enlisted in New Orleans, as the peace 
overtures of the Madriz government were not acceptable 
to the leaders of the hostile movement. The governor 
of British Honduras has issued a proclamation warning 
British subjects of the pains and penalties for violation 
of the neutrality laws and forbidding the despatch of 

aunitions of war to Spanish Honduras. Salvador and 
‘Guatemala are expected to take sides openly in the strug- 
gle. Costa Rica has discreetly taken no part in the alter- 
cation. 


France-Argentina Steamers.—With the latest arrival 
of the French liner La Touraine, M. Paul Faguet, 
general agent of the line in this country, received advices 
that the Compagnie Transatlantique is to establish an 
express service between Bordeaux and Buenos Aires, 
with two 22,000-ton steamships of the Provence type, 
with a speed of twenty-one knots. M. Faguet says that 
with the wealth now centered in Argentina fast steam- 
ships for Europe could take out as large a number of 
passengers from Buenos Aires as now goes out of Bos- 
ton. It is understood that the Argentine Republic is con- 
sidering a subsidy for the new service. 


Royal Clemency.—On Good Friday, before venerating 
the Holy Cross, King Alfonso XIII of Spain proclaimed 
the pardon of twenty-three criminals, two being women, 
who were under sentence of death in various parts of 
the kingdom. “I. pardon them,” he said in the time- 
honored phrase used on this annual occurrence, “as I 
hope that God will pardon my sins.” 


On April 2 a grand demonstration with a_ 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





Dr. Carl Lueger, a Modern Tribune of the People 
I 


A stranger in Vienna during the three or four weeks 
previous to the tenth of March, would have been not a 
little astonished at the great crowds continually assembled 
before the Rathaus, talking in whispers and ever and anon 
gazing anxiously up at the windows of the Burgomas- 
ter’s apartments. There was deep sadness, too, on every 
face, and it was almost tragic to see how they would 
crowd about an official or other person, who might chance 
to leave the Rathaus, with their eager questioning, or 
would scan minutely the bulletins that came from within, 
the gloom on their countenances settling all the while 
more and more densely as the days went by. It was as if 
they waited for news of the issue of some decisive battle, 
on which the safety of their hearths and homes depended. 
And a great battle indeed it was that was being waged 
within, for the Burgomaster of Vienna, the creator of the 
new city, the savior of the Austrian people from political 
and economic destruction, Dr. Carl Lueger, “the Heart 
of Vienna,” and “the uncrowned King of Austria,” as 
he has been not untruly called, lay wrestling with death. 
Many were the Masses offered up all over Austria for 
his recovery; thousands upon thousands thronged the 
churches during the services of intercession. But it was 
not to be! Almost from the beginning the hopes of re- 
covery were slight, and only Lueger’s iron constitution 
enabled him to fight off death as long as he did. The end 
came a few minutes after eight o’clock on the morning 
of March 10. His last words before he lost conscious- 
ness were: “ May Jesus Christ be praised for ever and 
ever! Amen!” And Catholic Austria, in tears, is kneel- 
ing at his tomb. 

The life and career of such a man must arouse the in- 
terest and the admiration of every true lover of the just 
liberties of the people, and for us in the United States, 
who have witnessed the failure of so many attempts at 
the reform of municipal corruption, it will have perhaps 
an added interest; for Lueger’s career embodies the his- 
tory of one of the greatest victories for purity of city ad- 
ministration in the annals of democratic government. 

The future Burgomaster of Vienna was born in that 
city on October 24, 1844, of humble parents, his father 
being of a peasant family of Neustadt on the Danube in 
Lower Austria, and his mother the daughter of a Vien- 
nese cabinet maker. He was the third of eight children 
and the only son. Until his fourth year he remained 
dumb, “an involuntary drawback for which,” he re- 
marked humorously later, in allusion to his enormous ac- 
tivity as a public speaker, “I have since made ample 
amends.” In both the lower and the secondary schools 
he was distinguished by his extraordinary diligence and 








success. In 1862, when he was eighteen, he entered upon 
the study of law in the University of Vienna, and after a 
brilliant course, received his doctorate in 1866 when he 
was twenty-two years of age. The same year also wit- 
nessed the death of his father, who was overseer in the 
Institute of Technology in Vienna, a man of whom Lue- 
ger was intensely proud and whose memory he held in 
the highest veneration to the day of his death. 

The death of her husband left his mother in such 
straitened circumstances that she was forced to open a 
small government tobacconist’s shop, in the care of which 
she was assisted by her two daughters, Hildegard and 
Rosa. They, with Carl, who was soon able to add to the 
family income upon obtaining a position in the office of 
a Viennese advocate, were the only survivors of the 
original eight children. 

It is proper to speak in this connection of the mother 
of Dr. Lueger and of the immense influence she exerted 
upon his after career through her affectionate care of his 
early education, and her sympathy and encouragement 
during the difficulties of the beginning, which was at the 
same time the most racking period of his political life. 
To her he ever attributed his possession of whatever 
qualities have contributed to his future eminence, his pe- 
culiar, ever-present buoyant cheerfulness, his great trust 
in Providence, his love of his feiiow-n:an, and his re- 
markable passion and capacity for hard work. He loved 
to relate how she assisted him in his studies, even to the 
extent of reading over with him the speeches of Cicero, 
of which she understood not a word, in order to be sure 
that he cited the text correctly. She rejoiced in his 
* ical successes and grieved over his defeats even more 
invensely than he did himself; in the latter case, how- 
ever, never failing to inspire him with new courage when 
he returned once more to the battle. 

Lueger was always outspoken in his affection for 
his mother and in his reverence for her memory, 
a characteristic that contributed not a little to his 
power over the hearts of the people. A _ medallion 
containing his mother’s portrait adorned his watch chain, 
and when the City Council of Vienna decided to have his 
own portrait made and placed in the gallery of the por- 
traits of his predecessors, Lueger requested the painter to 
perpetuate the memory of his mother by including her in 
the picture. He is represented standing with the golden 
chain of office about his neck, his head slightly raised 
and with an expression as if he were about to address 
his beloved Viennese. His right hand rests on a table 
at his side, on which is a picture, in a simple frame, of 
an aged, sweet-faced woman in the dress of a woman of 
the people, his mother. She died on December sixth, 
1888, almost a decade before Lueger reached the zenith 
of his greatness, but not before he had become the most 
talked-of, if not the most important, figure in Austrian 
politics. 

In 1874 Lueger opened a law-office of his own and soon 
attained a high place in his profession, by his sure and 
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quick judgment, his exceptionally thorough legal knowl- 
edge and his cleverness and eloquence in handling cases 
before the court. He was remarkable for the generosity 
with which he treated poor clients, with whom the wait- 
ing-room of his office was constantly filled and from 
whom he would never allow himself to accept a fee. Un- 
til 1896 he continued to practise law, but in spite of his 
ability and large circle of clients he never became a 
wealthy man. Indeed he often declared, that upon his 
laying down the office of burgomaster he would have to 
begin to practise again in order to support himself for 
the remainder of his life. With this result his kindness 
to his poor clients had doubtless an intimate relation. 

Two years before becoming an independent advocate, 
Lueger had entered politics, a field for which he was 
gifted as few of his contemporaries have been. In this 
he yielded as much to his own inclinations for a political 
career as to the entreaties of his friends who recognized 
his exceptional gifts and hoped for great results for the 
city and empire. Lueger accordingly became, in 1872, 
a member of the newly-formed Citizens’ Club of the 
Landstrasse, one of the districts or wards of Vienna. 
Politics are manufactured in Austria in clubs, somewhat 
as they are in our American political associations or State 
organizations. This particular club was Liberal, as in- 
deed was almost every organization in Austria at that 
time. Liberalism was the one political creed the profes- 
sion of which offered any prospect of success in practical 
politics. It was Liberalism that had guided Austria from 
aristocracy to democracy in government, but at what a 
cost to Austria, and especially to Catholic Austria. 

The Liberal program had become economic advance- 
ment for the capitalist at the cost of the small tradesman, 
the capitalist being in nearly all cases a Jew. The moral 
and material degradation resulting from this policy is 
more easily imagined than described. The corruption 
was focussed at Vienna, which in the seventies of the last 
century was the most backward capital in Europe, ill- 
lighted, ill-paved, its means of communication ridicu- 
lously inadequate, enormously overtaxed, and with its 
population sunk in a lazy indifference not only political 
and economic, but also religious. The Jewish Liberals 
had a free hand; the press was almost entirely in their 
power ; the public opinion of a Catholic people was formed 
by the very enemies of the Christian name. Catholic 
dogmas and practices were ridiculed and priests insulted 
in the streets. A sad picture indeed Austria presented at 
this time; sadder still was it that the fetters were yearly 
growing stronger, and there seemed to be no champion in 
the political arena doughty enough to break them and 
cast them aside. But salvation was nigh at the hands of 
the young secretary of the political club in the Land- 
strasse. 

In 1875 Carl Lueger was elected for a term of one year 
to the city council of Vienna, in which he was the 
youngest member. His reelection followed in 1876 for a 
full term of three years, but he resigned his seat in Oc- 








tober in consequence of the exposure of grave scandals 
in the city administration, the exposure leading to the 
secession of a large section of the members which, lack- 
ing either the courage or the desire to follow Lueger and 
his friends in their fight against corruption, went 
over to their former bitter enemies, the German 
Democrats, the allies directing their united efforts 
against the anti-corruptionist movement, of which Lue- 
ger was now the guiding spirit. Thereupon he com- 
menced a vigorous campaign among the people, extend- 
ing his agitation from district to district, working with 
all his energy and putting forth all his eloquence to rouse 
the people to a sense of civic self-respect and just in- 
dignation against the despots who were oppressing them. 

An immediate result was his own return to the coun- 
cil in 1878 as spokesman for the second elective division 
of the Landstrasse district, which seat he retained until 
his death. During these years he discovered and ex- 
posed several corruptionist schemes, notably a gigantic 
one in cemetery administration; the exposures involved 
him in lawsuits from which he emerged triumphant. He 
next attempted to organize first a so-called “ Economic,” 
and then a “ Democratic” party to fight corruption and 
protect the interests of the small tradesman and of the 
laboring classes. But the attempt was not a success; 
for most of those who at first joined him broke away 
when they discovered that their personal interests were 
not to be served by the new organizations. Lueger was, 
in fact, in 1883, deserted by everyone except a certain 
Dr. Gessmann, who remained his closest and most 
trusted ally to the end of life. Far from losing courage, 
however, although considered politically dead, standing 
alone and boycotted by all in the council—they were 
mockingly called the “Two-Man Party ”—these two 
courageous men threw themselves with all their strength 
into the fight against the Liberal “machine,” Lueger 
looking after the agitation in public meetings and private 
conferences, Gessmann, as editor of a small bi-weekly 
paper, which they proudly called their “ press,” and as 
contributor to influential and sympathetic newspapers 
in Germany. 

About this period Lueger and Gessmann associated 
themselves with Baron Vogelsang, the Nestor and sci- 
entific expounder of modern Christian social politics, and 
the influence of this truly great man, who had for years 
stood alone as a leader in the vanguard of the Catholic 
cause and had borne the brunt of the furious anti-clerical 
onslaughts, had an effect that was destined to exert enor- 
mous influence in the formation and subsequent activity 
of the future Christian Socialist party, whose leader Dr. 
Lueger became and remained until his death. The 
Democrats, assembled under the leadership of Lueger 
and Gessmann, were soon joined by the Reform party 
under Dr. Pattai and by the German National party 
under Dr. Schoenerer, forming a joint organization 
under the name of the Anti-Semitic party; but this soon 
became distasteful to Schoenerer, because Lueger in- 
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cluded the defence of Catholic interests in his program, 
and he seceded. Still the cause of anti-Liberalism was 
advancing. In 1885 when the voting franchise was ex- 
tended, Lueger was elected to the Reichsrat in spite of 
the almost superhuman efforts of the Jewish Liberals 
to defeat him. 

Although at this time the only one of his party in the 
house, he at once made it evident that he was a man to 
be reckoned with, and even his enemies were forced to 
recognize his commanding knowledge of national affairs, 
his eloquence and his skill in debate. Especially memor- 
able was his attack on the dualistic settlement between 
Austria and Hungary and against what he bitterly called 
“‘ Judaeo-Magyarism” on the occasion of the “ Aus- 
gleich” between Austria and Hungary in 1886. This 
attack he renewed in 1891, when parliamentary martial- 
law was invoked against him, and he was voted down 
almost unanimously and nearly driven from the house. 
“To-day,” remarks Dr. Gessmann, who relates the lat- 
ter incident, “ there are few members of the House who 
do not share the views then expressed by Lueger.” 

In 1887 Dr. Psenner founded the Christian Socialist 
Union and two years later Baron Vogelsang succeeded 
in effecting a union of all the Christians in the City Coun- 
cil, to the number of thirty under the name of the United 
Christians. Lueger was spokesman and leader. These 
were the elements of the Christian Socialist party that 
was to be. The inclusion of the suburbs of Vienna 
within the city limits in 1890, brought new gains to the 
United Christians, called also at times, Anti-Semites 
and anti-Liberals, so that after the elections of this year 
they stood 42 strong against 94 Liberals. In 1893 their 
number rose to 46; in 1895 the parties stood: Liberals, 
68; Anti-Liberals, 64; Independents, 6. In the mean- 
while, in 1891, Lueger had been elected to the Lower 
Austrian Landtag, where he continued his campaign 
against Liberalism and corruption with ever-increasing 
success, eventually even contesting the seat in this body 
with the Leopoldstadt, the so-called “ Judeninsel” of 
Vienna, which he won, his victory awaking a joyful echo 
throughout Catholic Austria, as well it might, for it 
marked the beginning of the end of the Jewish-Liberal 
tyranny in Austria, 

On April 1, 1895, Lueger was elected Burgomaster of 
Vienna for the first time, receiving seventy votes; but his 
majority was too small to be effective and he would not 
accept. The City Council could not agree upon another 
for the dignity, so it was dissolved and the city govern- 
ment was carried on until the autumn by an imperial 
commissioner. In the September elections the United 
Christians were so overwhelmingly successful that they 
could elect Lueger Burgomaster for a second time on 
October 29 with ninety-three votes against forty-four. 
This time he accepted, but the Prime Minister, Count 
Badeni, under pressure from the Liberals, influenced the 
Emperor to refuse to confirm the election. The effect 
of this was to rouse a storm of indignation against the 








Liberals and the government all over Lower Austria. 
The City Council was roused, too, to stubbornness, and 
it again elected Lueger. A second dissolution followed, 
with a second interregnum and city government by the 
imperial commissioner. In May, 1896, a further exten- 
sion of the franchise brought new victories to the United 
Christians, both in Vienna and the Lower Austrian prov- 
ince. Lueger was again chosen Burgomaster with nine- 
ty-six votes; but Liberalism had influence still and the 
emperor this time requested him, as a proof of his loy- 
alty, to resign in the interests of good order, which he did 
at once, exchanging places with the first Vice-Burgo- 
master Strobach. On the voluntary withdrawal of the 
latter immediately after the brilliant victory of Lueger’s 
party, now definitely called the Christian Socialists, in 
the elections to the Reichsrath in 1897, he was elected 
Burgomaster of Vienna for the fifth time and the em- 
peror could not but consent. Vienna went wild with 
joy; the city was illuminated and decorated; the man of 
the people had at last taken up the reins of government 
for the people against their oppressors. Lueger’s re- 
election followed in 1903 and’ 1909, the term being six 
years. In the last election all but thirty of the one hun- 
dred and fifty councillors voted for Lueger, the thirty 
turning in blank ballots. M. J. AHERN, S.J. 
(To be continued.) 


In the Tail of Halley’s Comet 


Observations of the positions of Halley’s comet have 
by this time been sufficiently numerous and far enough 
apart in time to warrant a pretty accurate computation of 
its transit across the face of the sun on May 18. The 
need for this delay is obvious to anyone conversant with 
celestial mechanics, since all the members of our solar 
system gravitate not only to the sun, but also to one 
another, and are, in consequence, made to deviate from 
the simple curves they would describe if this mutual 
gravitation did not exist. This deviation is called per- 
turbation or disturbance, and is only a name, since it by 
no means connotes disorder or defect. The only possi- 
ble method of computing an orbit is to suppose as a 
first approximation that it is a true conic, such as an 
ellipse, parabola or hyperbola, and then to compute the 
deviations from this curve caused by the attractions of 
neighboring bodies. This deviation is always inversely 
proportional to a body’s mass, so that the light asteroids 
and comets may at times suffer such enormous perturba- 
tions as to have their orbits changed essentially; from 
members of our solar system they may be made outlaws 
or the reverse. It was a gigantic task, therefore, to 
compute the perturbations undergone by Halley’s comet 
during the last seventy-four years of its invisibility. To 
the honor of the English astronomers, Cowell and Crom- 
melin, be it said that they performed this task so well 
that when the comet was first found by Wolff of Heidel- 
berg on September 11, the actual place differed from the 
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computed one by only about eight minutes of arc, that 
is, about one-fourth of the apparent diameter of the 
moon. 

The editors of Popular Astronomy, finding that their 
computed ephemeris of Halley’s comet was only eight 
seconds of arc in error on a selected date, venture in 
their April issue upon predicting the details of the transit 
of the comet across the sun. They say the comet will 
pass between four and five minutes north of the sun’s 
centre, the sun’s diameter being nearly thirty-two min- 
utes. The comet will enter upon the sun’s disk at about 
9:50 P.M. central time, and leave it at about 10:48, 
being, therefore, not quite an hour in transit. 

This transit will not be visible anywhere in the United 
States. The sun sets at Omaha on that day at 7:34, cen- 
tral time, and at 9:49 central time, for the extreme north 
end of our Pacific coast line, so that we just miss seeing 
the transit. 

“ Observers on the islands of the Pacific Ocean,” says 
Popular Astronomy, “ will have the rare opportunity of 
studying the appearance of the head of a great comet 
as projected upon the face of the sun and seen from a 
distance of only fifteen millions of miles. If there are 
any solid or semi-solid masses as large as ten miles in 
diameter in the head of the comet, they ought to show 
as black dots against the sun. According to Professor 
Barnard’s measurements, given in our last number, the 
entire head of the comet ought to completely cover the 
sun, but probably most of it is so tenuous and transparent 
that it will not materially hinder the solar light. 

“We, in the United States, shall have the rare privilege 
of seeing a comet’s tail sweep close by us, if we do not 
actually pass through a portion of it. The earth will 
have passed the node of the comet’s orbit about an hour 
before the time of conjunction, so that we shall not pass 
through the axis of the straighter conoids of the comet’s 
tail, but shall only graze the outer parts. The broader- 
bent conoids will be so far behind the radius prolonged 
from the sun through the comet’s nucleus, that we shall 
probably miss them altogether, but shall, if the weather 
be clear, see them sweep slowly across the northern sky. 
Whether they will stretch entirely across the heavens 
remains to be seen. On the morning of May 18 the tail 
of the comet should extend from the eastern horizon 
towards the west. On the evening of May 19 it should 
extend from the western horizon towards the east.” 

While the comet’s head occupies only an hour in 
transiting the sun, the earth will probably be in its tail 
for several hours, because the cross section of the tail 
sometimes increases at an enormous rate the farther it is 
taken from the head. So that at 15,000,000 miles’ dis- 
tance, while the earth moves about 70,000 miles an hour 
in one direction and the comet’s tail with about the same 
speed in the opposite direction, thus giving the tail a 
relative speed of about 150,000 miles an hour, even in 
our non-axial transit the tail may be wide enough where 
we cross it to envelop us for several hours. 








The danger to be apprehended by our passage through 
the tail is absolutely nothing. That the head of a comet 
may be a solid body as large as the earth, and that the 
earth and the moon have in past ages been struck by 
many and large bodies, are at best only theories, and even 
when accepted as facts are not to the point, since the head 
of Halley’s comet will never come within 10,000,000 miles 
ofthe earth. That the tail is composed of cyanogen gas is 
another harmless scarecrow, since its tenuity will render 
harmless its poisonous character. For the consolation of 
the timorous let us add that Providence allows us to be 
in the tail for the least possible time, since Halley’s is 
the only large comet that has a decided retrograde motion 
so that its tail and the earth meet with the sum of their 
speeds. In a total eclipse of the sun, however, the sun, 
the moon and the earth’s surface all move in the same 
direction and thus prolong our enjoyment of the spec- 
tacle. 

Astronomers are all delighted at the most exceptional 
privilege of passing through the tail of the comet, It 
is very likely that no effect at all will be perceptible. 
The moon will be more than nine days’ old, that is, 
somewhat more than half-full, and will set very late at 
night, not far from 3 o’clock in the morning, so that 
probably even the possible faint luminosity of the sky 
caused by the matter in the tail will be overpowered by 
the moonlight. That we shall then have a shower of 
shooting stars, as is said to have happened at other close 
approaches of comets, is no longer expected by as- 
tronomers with the same assurance as before. At all 
events, the whole world, professional and unprofessional 
alike, is on tiptoe to see what will happen. 

WituiaM F. RIGcE, s.J. 


Failure of Reformatories 


Hard-heartedness, indifference or disappointed ex- 
pectations may account for the bitterness with which 
correctional institutions are taxed with failure to justify 
the disbursements for their maintenance. No one can 
deny the frequency with which they are reproached, nor 
can anyone pronounce their work uniformly success- 
ful. The radical difficulty seems to be that there is no 
generally recognized method tested by time and proved 
by experience which may be effectively applied to the 
delinquent classes for their reformation. Fads have had 
their sway and hobbies have been ridden to the limit of 
endurance, yet penologists still seem to agree only on 
the end to be obtained and to disagree hopelessly on the 
means to obtain it. 

It is a simple matter to map out in the privacy of the 
directors’ meeting what promises to be a successful plan 
of action, but so many conflicting elements may make 
their disconcerting appearance at every stage of the 
treatment that the work can never be reduced to the 
simplicity of a chemical formula. Certain plants do not 
respond readily to the intelligence and skill of the horti- 
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culturist; some animals surpass others even of the same 
species in docility or refractoriness. Given, then, greater 
cunning in some delinquents and the play of free will 
in them all, uniformly satisfactory results can not fairly 
be expected. 

The Rev. P. J. Dunne, of St. Louis, whose work among 
street waifs has been so singularly successful, maintains 
that there are “no bad boys,” and that a little mischief- 
maker, if rightly cared for, will develop into a self- 
respecting and respected citizen. Our persuasion is that, 
at the outset, a boy judges his misdemeanors too severely 
and exaggerates their gravity; then comes excessive 
reserve with his parents or protectors, for he fears that 
he may be harshly dealt with or despised; later, remorse 
and shame give way to increasing boldness, and the 
result is a young daredevil who glories in his misdeeds. 
A mistaken notion of manliness or bravery which might 
have been corrected in the boy becomes the keynote of 
the life of the young man who finds in crime that ex- 
citement and danger which he covets. And thus the boy 
who was not “bad” grows up to be a common law- 
breaker who is really bad. 

So many boys still in the formative stage reach cor- 
rectional institutions that the problem of weaning them 
from their waywardness is assuming grave proportions. 
It is altogether too frequent an occurrence that a life 
which began with petty mischief in boyhood goes on 
through the industrial school and the reformatory until 
by successive evolutions it reaches its final development 
in the state penitentiary. How to prevent this undesir- 
able process, how to check the onward course to felony 
as a profession, is the gigantic task of the sociologist. 
And we are forced to admit that thus far the work is 
largely tentative, for the evil is increasing in spite of all 
efforts to control it. We think, however, that there are 
some causes of disappointment and failure which should 
be more effectually guarded against. 

The first of these is recourse to the “ herding ” system, 
with no attempt to classify delinquents according to their 
attainments and limitations. This blundering system is 
a wretched survivor of that piece of inhumanity which, 
a generation ago, locked up the boy who stole rides 
with the man who stole silverware. We think that 
Judge Lindsey scored his first great success in reform 
work when he succeeded in stopping that detestable prac- 
tice in Denver. 

The several hundred boys in one institution must neces- 
sarily at the outset vary widely in development, re- 
sponsiveness and age, yet association together will tend 
to reduce all very speedily, not to a happy mean but to 
the lowest level of conduct. Over such a throng a 
couple of guards may ‘preserve outward order, but how 
can they be more than mere herders of cattle? What 
possible chance have they to exercise an elevating in- 

*fluence over charges with whom they can hardly become 
acquainted? Such a system is one of repression, not of 
guidance. It may secure a time-serving outward ob- 








servance of rule, but it cannot develop manliness, honor, 
conscience. 

No matter how well disposed or how badly disposed 
a boy may be, he is at best but a contingent contribution 
to the good of the nation. Me is in process of forma- 
tion. Of the same clay the hardened criminal and the 
patriot are formed. The surest pledge that he will be 
an honor to his country is to be found in the trust and 
confidence that he puts in his natural protectors or those 
who take their place. The boy that has a worthy ad- 
viser whom he trusts is safeguarded as no other boy 
can be. But this supposes intimate acquaintance and 
personal interest. 

Although careless or criminal parents or the lack of a 
home may be the first disposing cause that entangles the 
young evildoer in the meshes of the law, it is a cruelty 
to the boy to pamper and coddle him and act as if his 
detention were an unjustifiable act of oppression. Who 
does not see that such treatment embitters him against 
the law which he has disregarded? It incites him to 
take vengeance as soon as he is at liberty to act. Early 
environment and example over which he had no control 
may explain why he has reached the bridewell, but he 
must realize that the State has a right and a duty to 
protect its citizens in a condition of affairs that may have 
arisen from the State’s earlier indifference, ignorance 
or remissness. When the boy is punished literally for 
the sins of his parents, in which his share consists in 
doing their bidding, it is hard to see the justice of the 
punishment. Two or three urchins up State were re- 
cently committed for stealing. Their parents, who had 
sent them out to steal, went unpunished. Had the boys 
disobeyed, their backs might have felt the full weight 
of parental displeasure. Therefore, they stole. The 
parents deserved the jail sentence which the children 
received. 

The monotony of “ nothing to do” is demoralizing to 
any boys; the evil is aggravated when there is question 
of boys who have passed through the courts. The warden 
of a reformatory once admitted that a holiday which 
meant a “day of rest” spent chiefly in the cells, was 
the sure forerunner of disturbance. Rest which means 
enforced bodily idleness or inactivity lures the brain to 
action. 

A home, if in any fair way it answers to the name, 
is better than any institution for properly training the 
young. When the home falls far short of what it ought 
to be, it is the State’s turn to attempt the creation of a 
home, for the most conscientious work of enlightened 
philanthropists can do no more than produce an imitation 
of that shrine of affection, deference and loving sacri- 
fice. Even where the home is largely what the name 
implies, a youngster may develop a wayward bent for 
which it is hard to find an explanation. Atavism or 
microbes may be learnedly pointed out as the cause, but 
our persuasion is that, oftener than not, doting, credulous, 
over-indulgent parents ought to get the blame. 


’ 
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Many of us have seen the fond mother’s distress when 
it is shown to her that her angel child has played truant 
or filched or run the risk of blistering his tongue with 
his talk. Even such boys may be called to share the 
insistent hospitality of a correctional institution, where 
they may learn that an orderly life at home is prefer- 
able to the schedule of a reformatory. And here the 
parole system comes to the boy’s help. After a detention 
of some months, if his conduct has proven satisfactory 
he is released from detention but kept under observation. 
Where kindness and firmness combined have endeavored 
to impress upon him that whoever abuses the comforts 
and privileges of home may find himself justly deprived 
of them, but that he may regain them if he so wills, 
there is a prospect of lasting benefit by his temporary re- 
tirement from public view. 

Where correctional treatment is confined to exacting 
mere outward conformity to rule, the system is likely to 
develop a band of precious hypocrites, for a method that 
does not affect the conscience is fit only for training or 
taming beasts. We hold with Father Dunne that if a 
boy’s mentality is not affected, his “ badness” is like an 
eclipse, a passing phase, from which the charity of 
Christ can bring him forth resplendent. If at times the 
eclipse passes into permanent obscuration, we think that 
no friendly aid was extended when aid might have 
availed. H. J. Swirt, s.j. 


Again the Deluge 


Professor Hilprecht of the University of Pennsylvania 
has just issued a new fragment of the Babylonian story 
of the deluge (“Earliest Version of the Babylonian 
Deluge Story,” Philadelphia, 1910). He has toiled at 
a tablet unearthed by the University of Pennsylvania 
Expedition to Nippur, and by dint of toil and conjecture 
has set forth the following fragmentary account of the 
deluge: 

“(I declare unto) thee (that confines of heaven and 
earth) I will loosen (a deluge I will make, and) it shall 
sweep away all men together (but thou seek) life before 
the deluge cometh forth; (for to all living beings), as 
many as are, I will bring overthrow, destruction, annihila- 
tion Build a great ship and total height 
shall be its structure. It shall be a houseboat carrying 
what has been saved of life With a strong deck 
cover it. (The ship) which thou shalt make (into it) 
bring the beasts of the field, the birds of heaven, (and 
the creeping things, two of everything) instead of a 
number and the family.” 

The conjectures of Professor Hilprecht are within 
brackets. If we omit these conjectures, there is very 
little left to the document. That little will be of use in 
the scientific study of the Babylonian story of the deluge. 
Will the new find strengthen the argument either of the 
Panbabylonian or of the traditional exegetes? Professor 
Hilprecht, with his wonted and imprudent enthusiasm, 





claims that the new account “agrees most remarkably 
with the Biblical story in very essential details both as to 
contents and language” (p. 59). The agreement is not 
worth considering seriously, unless the U. of P. docu- 
ment is earlier than other extant Babylonian deluge 
stories. Professor Hilprecht says it dates about 2000 B.C. 
Only a careful epigraphical study of the inscription will 
settle this mooted question; meanwhile Assyriologists 
doubt, as the professor’s reputation for scientific accuracy 
and self-restraint is not famous. 

The Babylonian story of the flood has long been known 
to us through the account of the Egyptian priest, Berosus 
—an account which reached us in fragments by the 
Greek writers, Eusebius, Alexander Polyhistor and 
Abydenus. Only these fragments of Berosus told the 
story until, on December 3, 1872, George Smith read 
before the Biblical Archeological Society in London a 
translation of some Akkadian cuneiform tablets, which 
had been found in the Library of Ashurbanipal in the 
palace at Ninive, and were then among the treasures of 
the British Museum. These tablets are the 11th part of 
the famous Gilgamesh Epic; they tell the Babylonian 
story of the flood. This story shows signs of great age. 
The inscriptions which Smith deciphered date at least 
660 B.C. They give a narrative very much more com- 
plete than that of Berosus. Most important details are 
added. The flood is sent because of man’s sin; the ship 
is coated outside and inside with bitumen; a dove, a 
swallow and a raven are sent out to test the condition of 
the earth after the flood. A third Babylonian account 
of the flood is contained in some cuneiform tablets first 
published by Father Scheil and now owned by J. Pierpont 
Morgan. They add no new details but prove that the 
story was current as early as the eleventh year of the 
reign of King Ammisaduga of Babylon—i. e., about 
1973 B.C. Since even these very ancient cuneiform in- 
scriptions are only copies of more ancient accounts, 
scholars admit that the Babylonian story of the flood was 
in existence at least 3000 B.C. 

Rationalists and almost all Protestant scholars deem 
that the Biblical narrative of the flood was derived from 
the Babylonian or some such non-inspired writing or 
oral account. Some few Catholic writers have gone the 
way of Panbabylonianism in this matter. Father Gigot 
writes: “There is the more probable theory that the 
early Hebrews derived the history of the flood from 
Babylonia ” (Special Introduction to the Study of the 
Old Testament, I, 177). The well-nigh universal Cath- 
olic opinion is contrary to this theory. The two narra- 
tives have, in very truth, a common source but not that 
source which the rationalists make claim for—i. e., 
Babylon or Egypt or North Arabia. The common source 
of the Biblical and of all other narratives of the flood 
is the tradition that began with Noe. This tradition 
had the lot common to all folk-lore; it was changed 
and changed according to conditions of folk and place. 
Hence we find the flood-tradition in Babylon and else- 
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where is marred by the grotesque and by defects inherent 
in the people and their ways. The only form of the 
tradition that is conserved from the absurdities and 
grotesquenesses common to folk-lore is the Biblical form. 
The flood-tradition was, by the power of the Most High, 
specially conserved among the chosen people. The story 
probably was handed down among the Israelites with 
some variations and was written in various forms. Moses, 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit, had these various 
forms of pre-Mosaic tradition collated and co-ordinated 
and put together into one form. This one form we find 
in the Mosaic redaction of the Pentateuch. 

This theory explains very readily all difficulties that 
puzzle the rationalists. At first it was easy enough for 
them to say that the Hebrew story of the Bible was taken 
over from Babylon. Then the Hebrew story was readily 
divided into various parts which were assigned to 
imaginary writers: during the seventh century B.C., J. 
and P. wrote their stories; later JP came and added his 
share; finally R edited all and gave us the present 
Biblical narrative of the flood in postexilic times. Ail 
this was easily worked out. Then some one discovered 
that, if there had been any “editing” of the flood- 
story, it must have been done before 3000 B.C. For in 
the Babylonian story, we have J, P, JP and R elements 
all set together 3000 years before Christ and 2500 years 
before the R of the rationalists was supposed to have 
done his editing. 

The discovery was stunning in its effect. The ration- 
alists shifted ground. They admitted that the redaction 
had been done in Babylon 3000 B.C., but postulated that 
J took only a part of this Babylonian story, P took his 
part, JP his and R put the three (or according to 
Bissel and Kautsch, the eight) different parts together 
into one story—the Biblical story of Genesis. This 
makeshift of the rationalists is a very poor device and 
only shows the weakness of the fabric of fancy that they 
build up. The pity is that any Catholics leave the strong 
position which has been traditionally held by the exegetes 
of the Church and take up this very weak, illogical and 
ephemeral position of the rationalists and Protestants 
in the matter of Pentateuchal criticism. 

WALTER Dru.M, s.J. 


China’s Oldest Christian Monument 


The Gallery of Antiquities in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York, has, within the last year, been enriched 
by the addition of the facsimile of an epigraphic monu- 


ment which is of the deepest interest in the history of | 


the development of Christianity in the Old World. It 
is a reproduction, engraved on marble, of the famous 
inscription of Si-ngan-fu, the most ancient Christian 
monument known to exist in China. The inscription was 
discovered as long ago as 1621, but it is only within the 
last twenty years that the controversy that has often 
been raised during almost three hundred years has come 





to an end with the authenticity of the inscription now 
universally admitted. The original was engraved in 781. 

It relates how the monk, Olopen, with several com- 
panions, arived in China in 635 from Ta Ts’in, which is 
understood to indicate the Roman Empire, and brought 
with him the books of his religion, which he translated 
into Chinese. The Emperor T’ai Tsung thought highly 
of the new doctrine, granted permission to preach it, and 
even gave a public site for a church. The Imperial favor, 
however, did not save the Christians from persecution, 
not only by the followers of other sects, but also by the 
successors of T’ai Tsung, so that it was not until 756 
that they obtained permission from the then reigning 
emperor to build a second church. 

The inscription sets forth the principal precepts of 
Christianity. It tells of the creation of the world, of 
original sin, of the coming of Moses. It exhorts all 
Christians to lead pious, upright lives, not to possess 
slaves nor to give themselves up to the pursuit of riches. 
The exhortation is signed in Chinese, and in Syriac, with 
the names of the priests and bishops who were then work- 
ing in the Celestial Empire. 

The importance of the monument can be readily under- 
stood. It was first discovered by natives who spoke of 
it to the Jesuit missionaries then established in China, 
two of whom, Father Nicholas Trigault and Father 
Simedo, guided by the original discoverers, made their 
way to Si-ngan-fu, and saw the inscription for them- 
selves. What was written in Chinese characters they 
read and understood, but there were other characters 
with which they were not familiar. Father Fernandez, 
of the same order, who visited Si-ngan-fu a little later, 
recognized part of these inscriptions to be in Syriac, and 
translated it. The discovery aroused much interest in 
Europe, and Father Kircher published what was intended 
to be a reproduction of the Syriac text. But not waiting 
for the explanation of several obscure points, his version 
was defective, and it was not until 1667 that an exact 
copy was taken, engraved on leather. 

This facsimile met with no little incredulity on the part 
of non-Catholic missionaries and students, and the 
numerous enemies of the Jesuits were only too ready to 
accuse them of deception. In proof of this they produced 
a European who testified that he had been employed by 
the Jesuits to cut the original inscription on the so- 
called discovered stone at Si-ngan-fu, but that as he did 
not understand Chinese he did not know what he had 
inscribed. Such an accusation as this could not be left 
unrefuted, and the Jesuit father, P. Duhr, gave such cit 
cumstantial account of the discovery of the stone in his 
“ Jesuiten Fabel” that the calumniators were forced to 
retract. But apart from Father Duhr’s refutation, anti- 
quarians and Chinese scholars have placed the authen- 
ticity of the inscription beyond suspicion. 

In 1857 Alexander Wylie was sent by the Oriental 
Society of the United States to study the inscription. At 
that time the question was still being discussed, and Neu- 
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mann, a German Jew, published in the Journal de la So- 
cieté Orientale Allemande a veritable diatribe against the 
Jesuits, declaring that the inscription was an invention, 
and a stupid one at that, as it contradicted all the tradi- 
tions of Chinese history. He maintained that it was 
invented so as to gain converts to Catholicism by persuad- 
ing that most conservative of people, the Chinese of the 
upper class, that in ancient days Christianity had been 
preached with the sanction of the Emperor himself, and 
practised by the highest and most influential persons in 
the land. That such authorities as Rémusat and de 
Klaproth had decided in favor of the authenticity of the 
inscription could only be explained, he said, by the sup- 
position that they had been carried away by their infatua- 
tion for the Jesuits. 

Alexander Wylie did not allow himself to be influenced 


by prejudice. After studying the case most minutely, he 


wrote that if the Nestorian tablet could be proved a 
forgery there were few existing memorials of bygone 
ages which could withstand the same style of arguments. 
Even Renan, who had upheld the falsification theory in 
the first edition of his “ Histoire des sciences Semitiques” 
had the honesty, in his fourth edition, to retract, adding 
that the existence of a colony of Nestorians of Syrian 
extraction, who had settled in China in very early ages, 
was indisputable. 

In 1875 the Russian Archimandrite Palladius, drew 
attention to the collection of decrees of the Chinese Em- 
perors compiled by the Mandarin Wang-Pou, amongst 
which there is one that dates back to the year 639, in 
which the Emperor T’ai Tsung refers to the arrival of 
the person who is called Olopen in the inscription of 
Si-ngan-fu, and praises the doctrine that this stranger 
teaches. This was a final proof that could not be dis- 
puted, and Father Heller, in an article in the German 
review of Catholic theology, disposed of the remaining, 
and very secondary objections that were still raised. One 
of these objections, put forward in a letter to the London 
Times in 1886, was that the inscription must in some 
way or other owe its existence to the Jesuits, as there 
was mention in it of the doctrine of Purgatory. 

A very strong argument for the truth of the discovery 
is that the Chinese themselves had never doubted the 
testimony of the monument, or questioned its authen- 
ticity, and Professor Legge of Oxford, who within the 
last few years has published a version of the original text, 
remarks that the inscription of Si-ngan-fu is to be found 
amongst the collection of Chinese inscriptions officially 
published in China in 1905. 

It has therefore been made absolutely clear that a 
colony of Christians, probably Nestorians, did settle in 
China thirteen hundred years ago, and that for a century 
and a half, and probably longer, they taught the doctrines 
of Christianity. This explains the symbols and customs 
that misionaries have come across amongst the Chinese, 
and that always pointed to some Christian influence that 
had left its trace upon their pagan form of worship. Now 





that the first point has been so clearly proved, it is very 
possible that something further will be discovered of the 
subsequent history and eventual fate of this colony. In 
any case the monument remains a most valuable, not to 
say unique memorial of its time, and the work of the 
directors of the Metropolitan Museum in procuring an 
exact replica is most commendable. 

The expenses incurred in having the reproduction 
made must have been very considerable, for the marble 
block was engraved at Si-ngan-fu itself, and taken on a 
wagon from the capital of Shen-shi to Shanghai, where 
it was shipped to New York. The splendid equipment 
of the scientific explorations that we have sent to Greece, 
to Egypt, and to Babylon needs no commendation. That 
the explorers have done their work well is absolutely 
proved by the collection of antiquities in the Metropolitan 
Museum, A. DEASE. 


In Mission Fields 
THE CHURCH IN SAMOA. 


Bishop Broyer, Vicar Apostolic of the Navigator Archi- 
pelago, has furnished some interesting details of his work 
in Oceania. He belongs to the Society of Mary, a mis- 
sionary congregation, which now has five vicariates and 
a prefecture apostolic in that remote and little-known 
region. The population of the archipelago amounts to 
50,000, of which half is found on the largest island, 
Oupolou, which contains the port of Apia, the most im- 
portant in Polynesia. The larger islands are of volcanic 
formation. On the island of Savai there exists the 
greatest active volcano known. After a rest of about 
one hundred and fifty years, it began anew five years 
ago to belch forth fire and lava and the eruption is con- 
tinuous. The mountain has an altitude of 4,500 feet and 
is nearly eight miles from the shore. Day and night, 
three streams of burning lava are flowing down to the 
sea in such abundance that since the eruption began the 
island has increased by an area of 1,100 yards square. 
Owing to the equable climate and the productive soil, 
four hours of work a week are enough to support a man. 
The breadfruit tree gives four crops a year, each crop 
furnishing an adult with wholesome food for six weeks. 
The fruit, which is about eight inches in diameter, is 
globular and seedless. It is peeled and sliced, then fried 
or boiled. 

The natives, especially the young, are bright and intelli- 
gent, but the balmy climate and their easy ways dispose 
them to a loose life. Cannibalism disappeared from the 
islands long ago, but the memory of it remains in certain 
familiar phrases of their language. The Wesleyan mis- 
sioners who entered the field twenty years before the 
Catholics, tolerate divorce, with the consequent relaxa- 
tion of morals, for various successive marriage arrange- 
ments thus become possible for one individual, while his 
or her former partners form other temporary alliances. 
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Burgomaster Lueger’s Imposing Funeral 


InNsBRUCK, Marcu 25, 1910. 


The funeral in Vienna of the late Burgomaster, Dr. 
Lueger, was princely in character, the most imposing 
not only of any ever given to a burgomaster of Vienna, 
but to anyone outside of a royal personage. After a 
sketch of the dead burgomaster’s features had been made 
by a leading artist and a death-mask taken, the body was 
embalmed and placed on an immense catafalque in the 
great Volkshalle of the Rathaus, the scene of so many 
of Dr. Lueger’s triumphs, where it was viewed during 
the three days previous to the burial by tens of thousands. 
The hall was heavily draped in black and decorated with 
flowers sent by the Emperor from his hot-houses at 
Schénbrunn. The wreaths sent were over a thousand. 
They came from people of all ranks and nationalities, 
from the Emperor William of Germany, the Prince 
Regent of Bavaria, from the Emperor Francis Joseph 


and the Austrian heir-apparent, Archduke Francis Ferdi-. 


nand, and ranged down to the simple wreaths of wild- 
flowers sent by some poor admirers from the “ Wiener- 
wald” near Vienna, one of Lueger’s favorite recreation 
spots. These wreaths, of immense size, often requiring 
three men to carry them, made a beautiful display lin- 
ing the grand staircase leading up to the Volkshalle, and 
recalling the dead Burgomaster’s great love for flowers. 
White carnations, the flower of Lueger and the emblem of 
the Christian Socialist party, of which he was leader, 
predominated. 

The great funeral procession started at noon on Mon- 
day, March 14, from the Rathaus. The farewell address 
of the city was delivered by the first Vice-Burgomaster, 
Dr. Neumayr. The casket was then blessed. Preceded 
by delegations of all the city departments, of the Catholic 
labor and mechanics’ organizations, the Catholic student 
corporations, the sodalities, of the clergy, secular and 
regular, and flanked on either side by municipal officials, 
students in full corporation uniform, and lackeys in the 
quaint medieval costume usual at funerals in Austria, 
the hearse, drawn by eight coal-black horses, proceeded 
to the House of Parliament, where the farewell address 
of the House was made by the President, Dr. Pattai, and 
that of Lower Austria by the Vice-Landmarshall, Baron 
Freudenthal. These addresses were all very beautiful 
and edifying. 

Dr. Pattai made a very happy application to Dr. 
Lueger of a quotation from Sallust: “non divitiis et 
sumptibus sed virtute et industria cum majoribus con- 
tendit.” From Parliament the procession moved on to 
the Cathedral of St. Stephen, where the last absolution 
was given by the Coadjutor-Archbishop, Dr. Nagl, in 
the presence of the Emperor and the royal family, the 
Papal Nuncio and the entire diplomatic corps. From the 
cathedral the procession made its way to the Central 
Cemetery, where Dr. Lueger was laid to rest temporarily 
beside his mother. In accordance with his wish his body 
will eventually repose in the Central Cemetery in the 
crypt under the main altar of the great church which is 
rapidly nearing completion. His mother, father and sis- 
ters will be placed beside him. It it estimated that a 
million people viewed the procession. 

Some very edifying incidents of Lueger’s last illness 
have just been made public by those who were with 





him during the last weeks. In some reminiscences pub- 
lished in the Vienna Reichspost, Dr. Ebenhoch, an inti- 
mate political and close personal friend of the deceased, 
and himself one of the most admirable and outspoken 
Catholics in Austrian public life, gives striking testimony 
to Lueger’s wonderful patience and confidence in God 
during his long illness of nearly three and a half years’ 
duration. For a good part of the time, he was nearly 
totally blind in consequence of an affection of the kidneys, 
and sought relief in some one or other of the health re- 
sorts that abound in the Austrian Alps. 

Dr. Ebenhoch relates that when his companions would 
remark on the beauty of the surrounding landscape, 
Lueger would exclaim: ‘You fortunate beings, who 
can admire God’s power in nature! That is denied me 
now. But His will be praised! He knows why He has 
brought this blindness upon me!” The picture painted 
in Ebenhoch’s description of the death-bed is beautiful, 
and it would be difficult indeed to estimate the effect upon 
the nation, contemplating the great Burgomaster dying 
with his rosary in his hand, the crucifix and a picture of 
his patron St. Charles Borromeo above the bed and a 
statue of Our Lady on the small table beside it, with 
cabinet ministers, the priest and the nursing sisters kneel- 
ing about and answering the prayers for the dying. 

The interest of friend and foe alike is at present 
centred in the question of the future of the Christian 
Socialist party of which, as the party manifesto just 
issued puts it, “ Lueger was never elected leader, he was 
the leader.” Lueger’s political testament, dated February 
8, 1907, during his previous serious illness, is brief. 
It insists on the retention of the anti-dualistic programme 
of the party in the Hungarian question, on keeping the 
character of the party as a party, not for any one class, 
but for all the people, and on the unsullied government 
of the capital city of the Empire. The wish is further 
evpressed that Dr. Richard Weiskirchner, the present 
Minister of Commerce for the Empire, shall succeed to 
the Burgomastership of Vienna. 

This last item will strike Americans as somewhat 
autocratic and as savoring of an absolute form of “ ma- 
chine politics.” But it must be remembered that the 
Christian Socialists control the City Council until the next 
elections, some four years hence, by a large majority, and 
that the Common Council elect the Burgomaster from 
among their number. If Dr. Weiskirchner has no seat in 
the Council he can be elected from a safe district, perhaps 
Lueger’s old one. Weiskirchner has declared, however, 
that he cannot accept the post at present until his work 
in the cabinet is completed. The probability is that the 
first Vice-Burgomaster, Dr. Neumayr, will be elected 
locum tenens until the Minister of Commerce is relieved. 

It is amusing to behold the efforts of the Liberal and 
Social Democratic newspapers to make people believe 
that there is a crisis in the Christian Socialist party, aris- 
ing out of acute differences of opinion among the leaders. 
3ut here it is plain that the wish is father to the thought. 
The Allgemeiner Tiroler Ansciger asks amusingly 
whence this sudden interest in the internal affairs of the 
party on the part of their enemies, and vigorously bids 
them to stop meddling in things that do not concern them. 
They will scarcely heed the injunction, however. The 
temptation offered by the prospect of a split-up of the 
Christian Socialists is too great for them to resist, and 
they must by hook or crook help to bring it about if 
possible. But the party shows no signs of disintegrating. 
It is too well organized, and the example of Lueger’s last 
days has infused a new enthusiasm into the organization, 
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something of the enthusiasm of filial piety. Lueger’s 
last days, too, have undoubtedly done much to win over 
those Catholics who opposed the party because, as they 
thought, it did not sufficiently emphasize its Catholicity. 
Finally, it is a happy omen for the future of the Chris- 
tian Socialists that they have already selected as leader 
Prince Alois Liechtenstein, one of Lueger’s earliest and 
truest allies, “a prince,” to use Dr. Weiskirchner’s words 
in nominating him, “ who has become the servant of the 
people.” The Christian Socialist party, with ninety-six 
seats in the Reichsrat, is the largest German, as well as 
the largest party numerically, in that polyglot assemblage. 
The German Free-Thinkers have eighty members, divided 
into six groups, the Social Democrats eighty-eight mem- 
bers of six different nationalities. All the Catholics of 
the crown lands, including the Catholic conservatives, 
vote with the Christian Socialists, who thus dominate 
the House. Among the Czechs, Poles, Slovanians and 
Italians, also, strong and growing Christian Socialist 
groups exist. M. J. A. 


Are Catholics Asleep in Spain? 


MANRESA, SPAIN, EASTER, 1910. 

The third Sunday of February ushered in some meet- 
ings of great significance against the “ godless schools.” 
Fearing to tire your readers with repetitions, I shall 
but mention the names of some and confine myself to the 
first one of the series, that of Valencia, which was, as it 
were, the keynote of those held later in Valladolid, 
Madrid, Zaragoza, Vich, Bilbao. In the one last named, 
the bad element came to make trouble, but soon found 
out, to their discomfort, that the Catholics had come 
fully prepared not only to speak but also to act, if cir- 
cumstances should require it. 

The meeting of Valencia was held on February 20. 
It was, indeed, an orderly and, at the same time, an 
enthusiastic manifestation of protest against the “ Ferrer 
schools.” The spacious grounds of the athletic field, 
called “ Jai-Alai,” were literally packed. A conservative 
estimate puts the crowd at twenty thousand. There 
were to be seen not only the common people, but also 
men of the highest social grades—Senators, Congress- 
men, provincial deputies, members of various city coun- 
cils, universéty professors and leaders of social action. 

The session was opened with the reading of the cable- 
gram from the Holy Father. Next came the letters of 
the Cardinal Primate of Spain and of the Archbishop of 
Valencia; finally the letters of concurrence of nearly the 
whole Spanish Episcopate. The remaining declarations 
of adhesion on the part of three hundred thousand 
could only be summarily announced. A portion of them 
may be classified as following: 83 municipal governments, 
135 mayors, 272 townships, 429 local centres, 104 dif- 
ferent associations. 

Ten orators of national fame held the vast throng 
spellbound, many of these speakers, be it known, occu- 
pying leading positions in the present Catholic life of 
the nation. 

The closing resolutions ran as following: 

“The meeting of Valencia voicing the wishes of the 
religious, economical and educational institutions, of the 
Senators, congressmen, deputies and members of city 
councils, both present and adhering, adopts by acclama- 
tion the following resolutions: 
That according to Art. 11 of the Constitu- 
of the Concordat, and Arts. 167, 295, 296 


Ist. 
tion, Art. 2 





of the Law of Public Instruction of 1857, as yet in 
operation, all primary teaching, both in public and private 
schools, is illegal wherein it is at variance with the 
Catholic Religion and Christian Morality. 

2nd. That the public officials be obliged to comply 
faithfully with what was enacted by the Royal Decree 
and supplementary Circulars inserted in the Gazeta of 
4th inst. regarding the schools, wherein Christian 
morality, the Country and the Laws thereof are attacked, 
namely, that such schools, if reopened, be closed, and if 
still closed, remain so indefinitely. 

The aforesaid resolutions were forwarded to the Gov- 
ernment, accompanied by a multitude of cards of protest 
from the ladies of the land. Before the meeting was 
brought to a close, it discussed some practical plans for 
the opening of up-to-date schools in each parish under 
the supervision of competent boards, headed, of course, 
by the parish priests and their prelate. The night-school 
for the workingmen is to open the list. 

In face of the remarkable opposition aroused against 
these schools the government remains silent. However, 
the movement is not lost; it is drawing Catholics closer 
together and is teaching them practical methods of union 
and organization. At the same time, it is giving the 
Government a stern warning that any attempt at Church 
persecution will cause a situation which may easily lead 
to armed resistance. For a guarantee of future Catholic 
action in Spain one could not ask for a more encourag- 
ing sign than the universality and enthusiasm of the 
present Catholic movement against the lay schools. In 
the number of its meetings and in its splendid organiza- 
tion it has already surpassed the great Catholic movement 
of 1906, which defeated the Association Law and caused 
the downfall of the Liberal Government. 

For more than a month Spanish Catholics have been 
watching the new Liberal Ministry to learn what might 
be expected from Sr. Canalejas and his colleagues. As 
far as one can judge at present writing, the new cabinet 
seems to be stronger than the Moret government and, 
unless some unforseen incident should occur, may be ex- 
pected to remain undisturbed in power for no short 
period of time. Canalejas, guided by his well-known 
ambition to be President of the Ministry, and aware that 
the weak Moret Cabinet failed to win respect because of 
its too friendly attitude towards the dangerous revolu- 
tionary forces, is now directing all his energy to preserve 
order and thus gain the confidence of the more respectable 
element among the Liberals. Strange as it may seem, 
Catholics, though aware of Canalejas’ extreme, or 
Waldeck-Rousseau ideas, are more content with the new 
cabinet than with that of Moret. The reason lies in the 
fact that Canalejas, though a more dangerous foe, has 
broken away from the lawless Republicans and Socialists 
and by so doing has made the battle in Spain between 
the Church and irreligion a matter to be decided by 
future legislation and not by street riots and violence. 

Whether or not he will continue this policy only the 
future can tell, for he may soon have need of the turbu- 
lent Republican forces in his plan of legislation against 
the Church. In the approaching general election it is 
more than probable that the new Ministry, even unaided 
by the Republican element, will easily win a majority in 
the Cortes. In Spain “the Government always wins.” 
General elections cannot be taken as a sign of public 
sentiment. Promises of leniency towards towns whose 
taxes are in arrears, or threats of demand for instant 
payment of accrued town debts if the Government depu- 
ties are not supported, are methods which are added to 
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the more common “election schemes” familiar in the 
United States. Granting that Canalejas wins his expected 
majority, his battle against the Church is far from won. 
Spain is not yet prepared for advanced French anti- 
Catholic legislation. Canalejas himself realizes this 
clearly. 

In a recent interview, referring to his anti-clerical 
policy, as published in France by L’Humanité, the Presi- 
dent of the Ministry stated that the report in L’Humanité 
of his plan to introduce the French anti-clerical pro- 
gramme into Spain was correct, but that the plan must 
be taken as his “ideal” and not as his “immediate 
policy,” for, he added, “to introduce the ideal policy 
into Spain would require fifty years of government.” 
This fact is easily explained. First, Catholic sentiment 
is strong in Spain; again, the more respectable group in 
the Liberal party is adverse to brutal French methods 
of Church persecution. However, there is a battle ahead 
for the Church in Spain. Whether or not it is to come 
with the opening of the Cortes will depend upon the 
outcome of the expected elections. 


The Rafaelsverein at Antwerp 


Belgium has never known a great migratory movement 
such as those common to most countries in Europe. 
Neither the government nor private enterprise had ever 
encouraged it until King Albert changed the plan of the 
Ecole mondiale, founded by Leopold II, to prepare stu- 
dents for a career abroad, into an Ecole coloniale to 
furnish colonists for the Congo. A part of the funds 
not needed for the Ecole will be used in pensioning ex- 
officials of the Congo. Belgians have not yet responded 
to the call for emigrants for the Congo, and Belgian 
families are badly needed there. 

Yet Belgian emigration in general has increased in the 
last ten years. In 1897 emigrants to the number of 
923 left Antwerp, while in 1907 the number had in- 
creased to 6,423. With the increase in number measures 
to protect and equip emigrants have multiplied pari passu 
owing to the efforts of the Société belge de St. Raphaél. 
This society informs intending emigrants of chances of 
success in the different countries, aids them before and 
after their departure, and has representatives, both priests 
and laymen, in Canada, the United States, Brazil, Ar- 
gentina, Chile, Australia and England. 

Though the number of Belgian emigrants is compara- 
tively small, Antwerp is a general port of embarkation 
for all the nations. Since 189%, when the number of for- 
eigners embarking at Antwerp was 15,793, the figures 
have increased annually until in 1907 they were 121,247. 
Though these emigrants remain in the city but a short 
time the dangers of soul and body which confront them 
are not a few. They are an easy prey for swindlers and 
“ friends,” who, unless the emigrants are on their guard, 
rid them of their scanty savings or plunge them into 
vice during the exciting and bewildering hours before 
sailing. 

In i382, when the number of German emigrants sail- 
ing from Antwerp was very large, Father Alexander 
de Ascheburg, a German Jesuit, interested himself in 
them and laid the first foundation of a work in their 
behalf. Father Ernest Torleberg, S.J., succeeded him, 
and with the aid of the Antwerp section of the “ Rafaéls- 
verein” which he directed, devoted himself untiringly 
for twenty-six years to this noble work. At his death, 
a little over a year ago, Father Anthony Wunsch, S.J., 





took up the work, which he at present directs. Its plan 
is simple. The delegates of the “ Rafaélsverein” meet 
the emigrants on their arrival in the city, conduct them 
to respectable lodgings, change their money and look 
after their passage; in a word, they do everything to 
protect them from false friends and fraud by guarding 
their material and moral interests. Since 1887, religious 
services have been organized for the emigrants, thus to 
draw down the blessings and consolations of heaven upon 
them at the moment of their departure. The evening 
before sailing they are gathered into the Church of St. 
Ignatius, attached to the Institute of Higher Commerce 
directed by the Society of Jesus, where an instruction is 
given them in their own language. A great number go 
to confession. Catechisms, prayer-books, religious 
tracts, rosaries, scapulars and other objects of piety are 
distributed. 

For the year 1907 there were 152 of these religious 
services, attended by 18,572 emigrants assembled by the 
zealous delegates of the Rafaélsverein. The nationalities 
represented and their numbers were as follows: Poles, 
12,977; Germans, Austrians and Hungarians speaking 
German, 1,173 ; Hungarians, 7,235; Slavs and Bohemians, 
510; Russians, Ruthenians, Lithuanians, Croatians and 
Servians, 2,635. Besides there were a few Italians and 
some Belgians. Confessions were heard in Polish, Rus- 
sian and German; printed instructions in seven different 
languages were distributed, as well as cards of recom- 
mendation to the delegates of the Rafaélsverein across 
the sea. Since 1887 more than 200,000 emigrants have 
assisted at the religious services held for their benefit in 
St. Ignatius’ Church. C. WHEELER, S.J. 





Lenten Missions in Munich 


MunicuH, Marcu 24, 1910. 


The Lent just closing brought ample evidence that 
Munich is a loyally Catholic city, despite the assemblies 
of Monists and Freethinkers that flourish here. The 
city’s special lenten services began with a great mission 
preached by the Redemptorist Fathers in the newly- 
restored Church of the Holy Trinity. Thrice daily, from 
February 27 to March 6, immense congregations gath- 
ered and listened with eager attention to the eloquent 
discourses of the missionaries. Following close upon the 
successful ending of the mission a series of lenten con- 
ferences was opened in each of the seventeen parish 
churches of the city. Secular priests, Jesuits, Domini- 
cans, Capuchins and Franciscans shared the heavy burden 
of this work, and the great throngs which filled the 
different churches at each conference, attested the signal 
interest aroused by the speakers. 

The conferences were given during the week March 
13 to March 20, and while all classes and conditions 
among the Catholics of Bavaria’s capital city were well 
represented, it was men especially who made up the 
great audiences. The success of this lenten course is 
accepted by all here as a notable manifestation of Cath- 
olic faith and a sturdy protest on the part of Catholics 
against the growing activity of the atheistic propaganda. 
The exercises closing the conferences were singularly 
impressive, even the most spacious churches being 
crowded. Church and lay dignitaries and members of the 
royal family lent their presence to the solemn pomp. 
Thrilling was the scene as the thousands gathered in the 
churches proclaimed their purpose to stand firm in their 
faith and to persevere in loyalty to their Church. 

EpMUND WOLPLE. 
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Our Second Year 


With this issue of America begins its second year. 
Reviewing the work of the year just closed, the editors 
see no reason for altering their program as formulated 
in the first number, April 17, 1909. Now that this 
Review has been successfully established, the Rev. John 
J. Wynne will retire from the board of editors. In 
future he will devote himself exclusively to the editorial 
work of “ The Catholic Encyclopedia.” During the past 
two years he has had to carry the double burden of this 
work and of planning and directing the publication of 
AmMeERrIca, and it was feared that his health would be un- 
equal to the strain. 


A Socialist Mayor 


The election of a Socialist, running on a Socialistic 
ticket, as Mayor of Milwaukee, is regarded with mis- 
givings by conservative persons all over the country. 
Whilst admitting considerable significance in the fact 
that one of the largest cities in the Union should thus 
deliberately register its choice at the polls, we are dis- 
inclined to see in this Socialistic victory either the sinister 
sign or the glorious inaugural that is read into it as one 
happens to be hostile or friendly to the Socialist cause. 
The people of Milwaukee seem to have had grounds for 
serious dissatisfaction with the two dominant political 
parties in their municipal government. Their choice of 
a Socialist for their Mayor was more an expression of 
their disapproval of local political machines than of their 
approval of Socialism. As Henry James would say, their 
love of Socialism is simply an allotropic form of their 
temporary dislike for Democrats and Republicans. The 
chastisement having been inflicted and its purposes ful- 





filled, the Socialists will shrink to their normal propor- 
tions at the next election. 

But the incident carries a lesson with it. Socialism 
takes advantage of popular discontent with existing evils 
to offer fair and effective remedies. On these it lays 
most stress; its irreligion and denial of the individual’s 
rights and all its pernicious theories built on human envy 
and whitened over with a plausible and ostentatious 
charity—these Socialism keeps for the time being in the 
background. Let corrupt statesmen and venal politicians 
and unprincipled and heartless commercialism continue 
to trade with the rights of the public and to ignore the 
law and to escape its penalties and, it is the dream of 
the Socialists,—and not altogether a dream—the voters 
of the country will swallow their remedies at last. The 
strength of the Socialists lies in the political corruption 
and commercial greed of their adversaries. It is almost 
useless to fight them with pamphlets. This is a case 
where example is better than precept. The ordinary 
citizen has a sort of pragmatical philosophy. If he is 
convinced that existing conditions are intolerable he will 
seek others more promising; and to reach the light, even 
though it be a will o’ the wisp, he will resolutely trample 
down logic and argument. 


Carl Lueger and the Press 


In another column we present to our readers a sketch 
of the late burgomaster of Vienna, Carl Lueger. His 
career as a practical reformer in the region of municipal 
politics is perhaps without a parallel in modern times. 
He found Vienna a dark, disagreeable, second-rate Con- 
tinental city, honey-combed with corruption and the prey 
of capitalistic jobbery. He left it at his death a model 
municipality, the rival of Paris, the delight of tourists 
and the boast of all Austrians. 

The ordinary American never so much as heard of 
Lueger before his death the other day. This is all the 
stranger to us because if anything has occupied and re- 
tained the seats of publicity during the last ten years it 
is the question of municipal reform. Our popular peri- 
odicals have worried us with “the shame of the cities,” 
and they have sent forth their enterprising young re- 
porters to scour all climes and ages for remedies and 
model communities. But of Carl Lueger not a word, 
illustrated or otherwise! 

We do not approve, as a rule, of the suspicious dis- 
position to seek ulterior significances in matters capable 
of obvious interpretations. But is it mean to wonder 
momentarily whether the blindness of our public press 
to the unique achievements of Lueger was due just a 
little bit to the fact that he was a Catholic? The Anglo- 
Saxon has had to go so often to despised Catholic 
countries for his reforms of various kinds that we can 
easily understand a slight reluctance to do so once. more 
in these days of broad views and undogmatic ideals. 

Perhaps our suspicion has been confirmed somewhat 
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by the press reports of Lueger’s death. Everywhere we 
read that Carl Lueger, “the well-known anti-Semite,” 
was dead. “ Anti-Semite,” “ Jew-Hater ”—all sorts of 
changes were rung on such epithets as these, and that was 
all the newspapers could say of him. Lueger was a Jew- 
hater. But the Jews were the corruptionists of Viennese 
politics, and to be a Jew-hater, in the case of Lueger, was 
to be a lover of fair play, popular government and free- 
dom from selfish and capitalistic tyranny. It was mani- 
festly unjust for our papers to use words calculated to 
represent him to the public mind as a narrow and irre- 
sponsible fanatic. Such a conspiracy of silence, on the 
one hand, and of slanderous insinuation, on the other, 
suggests more than a mere disinclination to praise what- 
ever is Catholic. It looks as if our sources of European 
information were controlled by the sinister agencies 
which Lueger spent his noble life and energy in com- 
bating and conquering. 


Apportioning Expenditures 


The proposal to raise the salaries of our Chief Justice 
and Associate Justices of the Supreme Court and of the 
United States Circuit Judges, now before the Congres- 
sional Committees on the judiciary, raises the question 
as to whether we are making a wise apportionment of 
costs in the public service. To secure an upright and 
competent judiciary, it is requisite not only to exercise 
care in appointments but to compensate able jurists for 
the loss of lucrative practice and enable them to live 
conformably to their station. An equitable administra- 
tion of justice is more important to us than a powerful 
army or navy. There is slight danger from the outside, 
but distrust of judicial methods and despair of distribu- 
tive justice may produce menacing perils from within. 
Our army and navy may not hear the war summons for 
generations, but the battles of justice, involving life, 
property and honor, are every day fought in our courts. 
Wisdom as well as equity requires that every precaution 
be taken to secure and protect the competency of the 
arbitrators. 

In these matters we seem to have much to learn from 
England. There judicial decisions are generally held in 
respect, and it will be consequently pertinent, and perhaps 
instructive, to compare the salaries of its judges with 
ours. It is proposed to raise the salary of the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court from $13,000 to $18,000, 
of his associate justices from $12,500 to $17,500, and of 
the United States District judges from $6,000 to $9,000. 
The salary of the Lord Chief Justice of England is 
$40,000 and of other judges $25,000 each. It should 
be remembered, too, that the purchase value of money is 
greater and expense is less in England than with us. 

On the other hand, our military expenditures are rela- 
tively higher. The supremacy of England’s fleet is con- 
sidered vital to her national safety. There invasion 
means, or is held to mean, conquest, and hence no outlay 
necessary to maintain naval superiority would be judged 





extravagant. With us no one holds that invasion is im- 
minent or that its occurrence would prove disastrous. 
Yet there is a continual and increasing demand for a 
greater navy that would seem founded on British rather 
than American requirements. 

In view of our parsimony with regard to judicial ex- 
penditures, it would be well to reckon the cost. The 
British fleet is more than twice the size of ours in num- 
ber and equipment, yet the British Budget of the present 
year calls for a naval appropriation of $203,000,000, while 
the bill now before Congress carries an appropriation of 
$129,000,000, that is, the English fleet, ship for ship, 
costs a third less than ours. Moreover, Britain’s 130,000 
men cost $37,000,000, while ours, less than half that 
number, cost $32,000,000, or nearly twice as much per 
man. A navy equal to Great Britain’s would, therefore, 
cost us $300,000,000. It is well to consider whether 
national pride is worth indulging in such an expensive 
luxury. 

Meanwhile the conduct of our judiciary is indissolubly 
connected with the peace and order, and therefore the 
perpetuity, of our national life, and no expense should be 
spared in providing for and guarding the competency of 
its administrators. 


Socialist Attack on the Centrum 


As indicated last week the Socialists in Germany have 
immediately seized upon the outcome of the recent 
Electoral Reform debate in the Prussian Landtag 
to indulge in a heated outbreak against the Centrists. 
The charge is made that the Centrum was false to the 
people’s cause in the struggle. The organs of the Cen- 
trum are not slow to make spirited defence of their party 
and to urge counter charges against the Socialists. These 
latter, say the Centrum organs, really cared nothing for 
reform in itself; they merely used it as a rallying cry 
to advance their well-known revolutionary schemes. In 
proof of this, it is affirmed that whilst the Centrum party 
did all in its power to pass amendments that should im- 
prove the Government’s franchise bill for Prussia, the 
Socialists, after offering a ridiculous amendment which 
no section of the house could approve, made no attempt 
whatever to better the bill’s proposals. The Centrum 
recognized that in the present condition of party strength 
the best that might be effected was a compromise which 
should be a partial advance towards genuine reform; 
they recognized that not even this compromise would be 
attainable unless the votes of the Conservative or Gov- 
ernment party might be won over; they recognized that 
failing support for such an amendment by Conservatives, 
the improved bill would surely be thrown out by the 
Upper House. And they further contend that this policy 
made possible the one change for the better that has been 
effected in the Government’s original bill. They refer 
to the clause providing for secret balloting in the choice 
of the delegates chosen for the election of members to 
sit in the Landtag. To the disinterested observer the 
Centrists have the better of the arguinent. 
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It is with very great satisfaction that we quote the 
following extract from a letter received on the 12th inst. 
from His Excellency Archbishop Falconio, the Apos- 
tolic Delegate to the United States: 

“ T have read with much pleasure the last number of 
AMERICA, in which the ‘ Roosevelt Incident’ is so satis- 
factorily treated. It should be clear from your exposition 
to anyone not blinded by prejudice that the authorities 
in the Vatican have acted in this incident in a most 
courteous and dignified manner. Your extracts from the 
leading New York papers prove that non-Catholics have 
truly appreciated the situation and regard the attitude of 
the Vatican as the only one possible in the circumstances.” 


An oversight in the article on “ Juvenile Delinquency ” 
in our preceding number let pass an unfortunate phrase on 
illiteracy as a proposed reason for excluding otherwise 
desirable immigrants. It should have read: “ but they 
have yet to show that literacy and crime are necessarily 
dissociated.” 


Somewhere in California there is a sleepy little town 
called Milpitas. Comparatively few know exactly its 
situation, but everybody knows its name. For whenever 
a great question, state or national, is submitted to the 
people, wise Californians ask each other: “ What does 
Milpitas say?” This they do because there, “ where the 
boldest bluffs hold good,’ men asseverate that what 
Milpitas says to-day, the whole country will say to- 
morrow. Lady Knill, London’s Lady Mayoress, wrote 
lately to the Times announcing for a certain evening a 
reception at the Mansion House in honor of the Bishops 
of the Catholic Church who would then be in London 
for their usual Easter meeting, and inviting the clergy 
and laity to attend. Next day a manifesto appeared in 
the same journal formally forbidding the Church of 
Rome to usurp “ the title, place or responsibility of the 
National Church of England.” It was signed by the 
Bishop of Thetford, suffragan to the Bishop of Norwich. 
Milpitas has spoken. Let the Pope, the Archbishop of 
Westminster, the Bishops of England and the Lady May- 
oress take notice and prepare for the worst. 


The New Orleans Times-Democrat, having published 
an interview with “ General” J. F. Saenz of the Estrada 
forces in Nicaragua, in which he asserted that Mexico 
had furnished the Madriz Government with five hundred 
thousand pesos and an abundance of artillery and ammu- 
nition. The Mexican Daily Record retorts rather pointedly 
that throughout the disturbances Mexico has observed a 
becoming neutrality. It has not permitted the embarka- 
tion of money and arms for Nicaragua, nor has it allowed 
Mexican citizens to proceed in large bodies to that coun- 
try and return bragging about their attempts to over- 
throw a government with which Mexico is at peace. 
From the beginning of the trouble Estrada has en- 








deavored to embroil Mexico, accusing her of showing 
undue sympathy for the legitimate government, but 
Mexico has not swerved from that strict official propriety 
which all nations should observe. 


A bill was introduced in Congress on March 11 by 
Representative Douglas, of Ohio, appropriating $20,000 
for the erection of a statue in Washington in honor of 
Januarius Aloysius MacGahan, the well-known corres- 
pondent of the London Daily News at Constantinople. 
It was his descriptions of the atrocities practised on the 
Bulgarians by the Turks attracted the attention of William 
E. Gladstone and resulted in England’s recognition of 
Bulgaria’s freedom. His work in their behalf won for 
him the title of “ the Liberator of the Bulgarians.” Mac- 
Gahan died in Constantinople in 1878 and in 1884 his 
body was brought to America at the expense of the 
United States Government and buried in Ohio, his native 
State. The Bulgarians honor his memory annually with 
a requiem Mass in the Cathedral of Tirnova. 


The London Times asserts that among the subjects to 
be discussed at the International Congress of Chambers 
of Commerce to be held in London next June, is the re- 
duction of the fluctuations of the date of Easter! A 
Catholic Congress is to be held about the same time. 
What would be said should it put amongst its agenda: the 
reductions of the fluctuations of the price of cotton? 
What is stranger still is, that the questions to be dis- 
cussed are arranged in Brussels. However, there are 
Catholics in the Chambers of Commerce, and not a few 
Israelites, and many Church of England men besides, 
who will all point out that the occurrence of Easter is not 
to be regulated by merchants. 

Following the recent announcement that it in- 
tends to evacuate Somaliland and confine its forces to 
a few towns on the coast, the British Government has 
published a Blue Book on Somaliland containing among 
other interesting items the letters of the “Mad 
Mullah ” of the Soudan, Seyyid Mahomed Abdulla. “I 
have sent you many letters,” he writes, “on the subject 
of peace and of our looted property and wives, and you 
did not answer. I do not intend to send any more 
letters, but I now send this to stop the disturbance be- 
tween us. If you want peace, as I do, remove your party 
from Bohotleh and your horses from the Ain Valley and 
call back your spies. If you do not want peace but only 
disturbance and fighting then you need not move your 
party nor spies nor horses. I now inform you, 
and you are aware, that if we fight again you will lose 
more men than you lost before, and we pray God for the 
victory.” The interior regions that the British had at- 
tempted to occupy cost millions of money and many lives 
and were found unproductive. The Mullah declined to 
be made a pensioner and consequently the friendly tribes 
are to be given rifles and left to their fate. 
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THE YERKES COLLECTION SALE 


Immense interest was shown in the valuable paintings of the 
Yerkes Collection, during the time of their exhibition at the 
rooms of the American Art Association and at their sale by 
auction at Mendelssohn Hall. The sale was indeed one of the 
most important ever held in an American art centre, and the 
hall packed to the doors, the high and rapid bidding and the 
electrified audience testified to the appreciation of this fact. 
The aggregate of one hundred and ninety-eight pictures brought 
in a total receipt of $1,695,550. The sale took up four evenings. 
As to the prices paid some were phenomenally high and some 
phenomenally low. One must allow that a certain amount of 
intelligent discrimination was manifested with regard to the 
quality of the pictures but, at the same time, only a vogue in 
public taste could account for the disproportion of the relative 
estimates. The Dutch school, ancient and modern, is evidently 
in the ascendant. The Rembrandts and Hals attained the 
highest figures; and one would be led to suppose that Hals over- 
tops even Rembrandt. The lowest figures were the measure 
of the Early Italians. A number of small Dutch interiors went 
each one for three or four times the sums paid for a Raphael 
and a Botticelli. 

Even the contemporary “ Frugal Repast” of Israels fetched 
$19,500, while the very beautiful “ Madonna and Child” of Ver- 
rocchino could not elicit a bid above $1,000! Another curious 
matter was the jumping of Turner’s “ Rockets and Blue Lights” 
to $129,000, Alma-Tadema’s “ Spring” to $22,600, while Burne- 
Jones’ “ Princess Chained to the Tree” remained depressingly 
at $2,000. One can only stand speechless before such vagaries 
as these. But in the matter of the Dutch paintings, they seem 
at present to be’ something of a social fashion. 

One realizes the importance of the Yerkes collection when 
one finds that representatives from London, Berlin, Brussels, 
Copenhagen and the Hague traveled to New York to be present 
at its breaking up. Incidentally, very few pictures will go back 
to Europe, as most of the figures set upon them were prohibitive. 
Among the American bidders the dealers were most con- 
spicuous and carried off the finest paintings; though there is a 
large probability that in a number of cases they were acting 
as agents for persons not named. A fine Annunciation by the 
Lombard Andrea Solario has the merit of being signed. It 
brought one of the highest prices for an Italian master, going 
to Scott and Fowles at $11,300. Guardi’s eighteenth century 
views and scenes of Venice raised the market value of Italian 
art. The “Grand Canal” (to Mr. Whitney) was whipped up to 
20,000, and the other subjects by the same likewise went for 
prices that would have made the old painter wag his peruke 
and take his pinch of snuff. 

The Flemish School, beginning with Jan van Mabuse’s 
“ Madonna and Child,” and a “ Virgin” by Hans Memling, passes 
on to Teniers the younger with a “ Temptation of St. Anthony,” 
the portrait of a Medici princess life-size by Sustermann and 
culminates in two Rubens. The smaller is a study of a couple 
of fine old heads and is entitled “Two Apostles”; the large 
canvas is one of Ruben’s prized mythological subjects: “ Ixion 
and Hera.” <A number of nude forms, clouds, and a lot of vivid 
and brilliant color go to make up this picture. (Bought by H. 
Steinmeyer of Cologne, $20,500.) The full-length portrait of 
the Duke of Nienbourg, said to be a Van Dyck, went for the 
relatively small sum of $2,500. The Dutch, as we have said, 
carried the day. Rembrandt’s “ Portrait of a Rabbi” going to 
W. W. Seaman for $51,400, and the interesting three-quarter 
length portrait of Joris de Coulery, who also appears in the 
master’s painting of the civic guard, to Seligman & Co. for 
$34,500, 

“The Philemon and Baucis,” so curiously like the “ Disciples, 
at Emmaus,” in its composition and mode of lighting, brought 





$32,000. (Scott & Fowles.) Hals’ “ Portrait of a Woman,” the 
elderly Dutch vrow sitting in her arm-chair with placidly folded 
hands made quite a commotion before falling to Knoedler & Co. 
for $137,000. The peaceful and not particularly interesting old 
lady now holds the record for the highest price ever paid at 
a picture sale in America. “The Singers,” two boys’ heads 
painted with great vivacity and force and touched to life by 
the powerful brush strokes, were bid up to $33,500. (Seligman 
& Co.) The two small pieces, “ The Singing Girl” and “ The 
Violin Player,” went to Edward Brandas for $16,100 each. Peter 
de Hoogh’s intimate and charming “ Interior,” brought $12,800. 
(Dowdeswell & Dowdeswell) ; Jan Steen’s “ Siesta,” a comfort- 
able after-dinner scene in an arbor with a woman resting her 
head upon the table $10,500 (Kleinberger Galleries); and the 
admirable “Glass of Lemonade,” full of Ter Borch’s fine work- 
manship, $10,300. (Knoedler & Co.) Hobbema’s “ Ford,” to 
Duveen Bros. for $10,000. 

The list of landscapes, interiors and genre subjects would 
be so long that one must necessarily pass on to other schools. 
The English present a Reynolds’ “ Portrait of Lady O’Brien,” 
for which W. W. Seaman, agent, pays $20,200; to our mind, 
Romney’s “Mrs. Ralph Willett,” a charming old lady in a 
filmy cap and russet gown was far more attractive, but it 
stopped at a cool $6,100. (O. Bernet.) The vivid Harlow “ Por- 
trait of a Boy,” a young, black-eyed thinker of mischief goes to 
Knoedler ($3,600.) Lawrence fine interpretation of the fine, 
nervous profile of Canova (Collier & Co., $8,300) closes the list 
of likenesses. Then comes Turner, “ Rockets and Blue Lights,” 
a rather vague painting of a ship in distress drawing to port, 
the subject-matter quite subordinate to the iridise-ing of colors 
that vibrate from the centre of the canvas in waves of pure 
blue, rose, yellow and subdued green. Duveen Bros. win in 
close contest, price $129,000. “Grand Canal, Venice,” also Tur- 
ner, $80,000. (W. W. Seaman, agent); “St. Michael’s Mount,” 
to the same, $25,000. We have said that Alma-Tadema’s 
“ Spring,” a classic May-Day procession, full of girl-figures, 
flowers and glistening marble brought $22,600. (Henry Rein- 
hardt.) Burne-Jones two beautiful companion pictures, the 
“ Princess led to the Dragon,” with its lovely white-robed maids 
and the splendid deep-blues of the soldiers’ vesture and armor 
and that other, “ Princess Chained to a Tree,” where the esthete 
and the scholar are felt in every line of the drawing and in 
every movement of the brush—and also the profound artist, save 
for one fault—these two canvases brought only $2,000 apiece, 
but their owners are to be congratulated. Capt. J. P. De La 
Mar has the first and Mrs. W. Jones the second. 

France contributes a number of fine paintings beginning with 
Boucher, “ The Toilet of Venus” (Duveen Bros., $25,500) ; Wat- 
teau’s “ Féte Champétre” (Mrs. Chelsea, $19,900), and Greuze’s 
head of a young girl, “ Réverie” (Boussod Valadon, $22,000) 
on to modern and contemporary art. The Barbizon School is 
paramount. Corot’s two exquisite companion pieces: “ Morn- 
ing,” with its delicate greys of pearly sky, pearly water and 
tremulous foliages, and the “ Fisherman,” in just the same key 
of mist and dewiness between the dawn and day, with the man’s 
red cap in both for the note of contrasting color, bring the one 
(Fisherman, Duveen Bros.) $80,500 and the other (Morning, 
Howard McCormick, $52,100). Diaz’ fine forest scene “ Gather- 
ing Fagots,” goes to Scott & Fowles for $30,100, and the same 
firm takes Millet’s “Pig Killers” at $44,100, and Rousseau’s 
“ Paysage du Berry” at $26,100. 

Troyon’s “Going to Market,” a country road, a cart with 
figures in it and cattle around it, rises to the quite phenomenal 
figure of $60,500. (Duveen Bros.) Daubigny’s “ Banks of the 
Oise, near Anvers” is bid up to $17,500, at which figure Scott & 
Fowles obtain possession of it, but a nmmber of his landscapes, 
and very charming ones, go for a good deal less than this, and 
also several Dubigny’s, Dupre’s and Rousseau’s. 
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Finally are two portraits which should have been noticed above 
as they belong to the old art of France. Both come from the one 
time collection of Horace Walpole at Strawberry Hill, and are 
small, six by seven inch, panels. The first is an unknown man 
by Francois Clouet, a magnificent head, auburn-haired, auburn- 
bearded, with an air of indomitable will and character. He 
wears a fur trimmed coat and a black velvet cap. (Knoedler, 
$4,650.) The second is the likeness of Francois, Dauphin de 
Viennois et Duc de Bretagne, son of Francis I, an elongated, 
rather sad face of a youth in early manhood. His black 
doublet and the drooping feathers in his cap add to the melan- 
choly of his appearance. Both these panels are gems of work- 
manship and significant portraiture. The latter is by Claude 
Corneille. (O. Bernet, agent, $5,000.) GF. & 


LITERATURE 
The Thief of Virtue. By Epen Pumupotrs. New York: 
John Lane Company. Price $1.50. 

When one thinks of Mr. Phillpotts one recalls Thomas 
Hardy. The two invite, nay compel, comparison; and a very 
good critic has stated that with the exception of Thomas Hardy, 
Mr, Phillpotts is the foremost English novelist. Both writers 
contribute little or nothing to the gaiety of nations. They are 
pessimists because they are paganizers. With the loss of 
religion, as has so often been pointed out, the light of humor 
is extinguished. 

“The Thief of Virtue” is a long, a sad and a not uninter- 
esting story. It begins with stormy love making. Philip 
Ouldsbroom, forty years old, suddenly determines to marry. 
He chooses Unity Crymes, engaged to Henry Birdwood. 
Ouidsbroom has a farm; Birdwood has nothing. Therefore, 
Unity, loving Birdwood, marries Ouldsbroom. In the issue, 
the mother gives birth to a child, which the husband foolishly 
believes to be his. He carries his belief to the end. Bird- 
wood and Unity alone know better. The story is enlivened 
by a variety of sicknesses and deathbed scenes. There is 
screaming comedy or, if you will, farce in the religious dia- 
logues between Ouldsbroom, the pagan, and Twigg, the Bap- 
tist. 

Throughout the story, Ouldsbroom remains the central 
figure. He dotes madly on the boy—his boy. Martin, the 
boy, is religious—according to the pagan idea of religion— 
that is, he is cold, just, mean, exact, stingy, gloomy, without 
any sense of humor. Martin is so good that he drives Ooulds- 
broom to drink. While drunk he causes the death of the 
wife. This death stops neither the drinking of Philip Oulds- 
broom nor the irritating goodness of Martin, his supposed 
son. 

Next, there is another marriage. Martin chooses a spouse 
after the old man’s heart. But the differences of the two 
grow with the years. Philip Ouldsbroom is not even privi- 
leged to live in a fool’s paradise. No, he is breaking his 
heart endeavoring to attain a fool’s paradise. He sets all 
his energies, first, to mould a supposed son; secondly, to get 
control of a supposed grandson. His life is ugly and broken 
and wholly ineffectual. The author before ending the book 
buries everybody in whom the reader may chance to be in- 
terested. In description and portrayal of character and de- 
velopment of plot, Mr. Phillpotts is a master. This story 
will doubtless add to the gloom of the dereligionized reader 





and appeal strongly to people of a “ mortuary turn of mind.” 
Lost Face. By Jack Lonpon. New York: The MacMillan 
Company. 


The title of this book is misleading. “Lost Face” is but 
ne of seven short stories included in the volume. There can 
be no doubt that Mr. London has caught the art of the short 





story. While the seven are of varying merit, all show the 
ear-marks of the genuine short-story writer. Mr. London, 
throughout, deals with the hardy rascals of the North. The 
primitive man at war with the elements—the regions of snow 
and ice—the awful cold in which no man can stand and 
live—these are the subject-matter of these extraordinary and 
unusual stories. “To Build a Fire”—the simple tale of a man 
and his dog in the ineffectual struggle against an atmosphere 
Seventy-five degrees below zero—is a masterpiece. Mr. 
London may earn for himself the title of “The Kipling of 
the North.” One misses in his tales the note of mercy, of 
love and of the supernatural. Francis J. FINN, S.J. 





The Life of St. Clare, ascribed to Fr. THomAs oF CELANO, 
O.F.M. (1255-1261), translated and edited by Fr. Pascat Ros- 
INSON, of the same Order, with an appendix containing the Rule 
of St. Clare. Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press, 1910. $1.00; by 
post, $1.08. 

Father Pascal Robinson has done his work admirably. His in- 
troduction and notes are learned and modest, and his exposition 
of the reasons for ascribing this Life to Fr. Thomas of 
Celano satisfactory in every way. We take the liberty, never- 
theless, of calling attention to the following, which seems to us 
not happily expressed: “It may be well to recall that Celano 
wrote at a time when the tendency to believe that God continu- 
ally interfered with the course of nature ruled everywhere.” 
We would prefer to say: “ at a time when Faith, comprehending 
the subordination of the natural to the supernatural in the dis- 
pensation of Grace, could obtain, according to the eternal counsels 
of God, those wonders promised it by our Lord, which its decay 
in our days has made less frequent.” This would appear more in 
harmony with the redemption of the creature (Rom. viii, 21), of 
which the Church has just been singing: 

“Unda manat et cruor: 
Terra, pontus, astra, mundus, 
Quo lavantur flumine.” 


Water flows and blood, in which stream the land, the sea, the 
stars, the world, are washed. Of course we do not mean to in- 
sinuate that every miracle set down as happening in the Ages of 
Faith is authentic. On the other hand, the expression we object 
to seems to imply that every such record is suspicious. There 
is a slip in note 162, in which Cardinal Rainaldo Conti is said to 
have been “afterwards Alexander III,” instead of Alexander IV, 
as note 149 and the index rightly have it. 

As the book is published by the Dolphin Press, it is unneces- 
sary to say that in print, paper, binding and price, it deserves 
the highest commendation. It is an artistic production challeng- 
ing comparison with the best work of the best publishers. 





Tabular Views of Universal History, compiled by Grorcr 
Parmer Putnam, A. M., and continued to date by Lynps E. 
Jones and Simeon Strunsky. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

Just as its mame indicates it sets before the eye and thus 
associates in the mind the history-making events of the 
world’s life. Let us open the book at the year 1804. The 
column “Progress of Society” notes the first use of a 
locomotive steam engine; “U. S. History” gives us the 
Tripolitan war, the Hamilton-Burr duel and the start of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition; in “Great Britain,” Pitt again 
becomes premier; in “France,” the Duc d’Enghien is shot; 
in “ Germany,” we see the final collapse of the Holy Roman 
Empire; in the column “ Elsewhere,” war breaks out between 
Russia and Persia. Thus, in six columns, we have a glance 
at the world in 1804. This one illustration shows the value 
of the book as a work or ready reference in historical 


questions. 
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LIBRARY NEWS AND NOTES. 


What is the public library doing for 
the Catholic school? This is a matter 
which concerns Catholic teacher and pupil 
alike, and is worthy of more attention than 
has hitherto been bestowed upon it. The 
single text-book in the school curriculum 
is passing and the use of many books, es- 
pecially for supplementary reading by pu- 
pils, is becoming more and more prevalent 
in our system of education. Pupils cannot 
fairly be called upon to buy many books; 
those that they use continually from day 
to day for study and recitation they should 
own; but books which they need only for 
partial or occasional use should be supplied 
to the school. The natural sources of this 
supply are two: the school board and the 
public library. 

In some large cities the school board 
furnishes libraries to each school. But not 
only is the expense of this procedure bur- 
densome and in many cases prohibitive, but 
the practice is justly open to the criticism 
that the proper work of the public library 
is thereby duplicated. The public library 
is the natural and the appropriate source of 
supply for books to be used by the public 
who pay for them. Hence the more usual 
procedure is for the school or the pupils 
to buy books needed for daily use, and 
for the public library to supply books for 
teachers’ and pupils’ reading. There are 
four modes in which this is commonly 
done. First, by cards issued to the pupils 
or teachers entitling them to draw books 
from the public library. This card con- 
fers no special privileges upon the holder, 
who obtains his books from the library 
building or from the stations or branches 
like any other card-holder. 

The second mode is by the traveling 
library, which is a collection of fifty or 
more volumes, selected by the teacher or 
by the library, and shipped to the school. 
The books may be used for reference in 
the school building or may be taken home 
by the pupils, according to the rule govern- 
ing the privilege; the traveling library may 
be retained from three months to a year 
without change, or it may be returned and 
another library obtained in the same way. 

The third form of school library is the 
school deposit, a somewhat larger collec- 
tion, in some cases including several hun- 
dred volumes, which is loaned to the school 
for an indefinite period. The school cir- 
culates them among its pupils, keeping a 
record of statistics of use if requested to 
do so by the library. The fourth mode of 
co-operation between library and_ school 
is by the school branch of the public library, 
maintained in the school building. The ex- 
pense of heat, light, etc., is often borne 
by the school board, and the attendants and 
Service are furnished by the library. 








With this explanation in mind let us 
consider the replies received by AMERICA 
to its queries, addressed to sixty-seven 
American public libraries, asking them, first: 
“Do you circulate books through Catholic 
parish schools?” secondly, “If so, is this 
circulation by means of traveling libraries 
or otherwise?” Forty-two libraries re- 
plied. Twenty of them circulate books 
through Catholic schools; twenty-two do 
not. Ten libraries circulate books by 
means of traveling libraries; eight main- 
tain school deposits; two place books in 
school rooms for reference use only. A few 
extracts from the more detailed replies re- 
ceived may be interesting to quote here. 

Mr. Edward F. Eggers, librarian of the 
Carnegie Free Library of Allegheny, Pa., 
writes that thus far there have been no 
requests for books from the Catholic 
schools for Polish, German, Croatian and 
Bohemian children, but the English-speak- 
ing schools are waking up to their oppor- 
tunities. “Several months ago,” he says, 
“the head teacher of the largest English 
school was much pleased to hear that a 
collection of books could be had for the 
use of her pupils, and upon her request a 
collection of about 250 books was sent to 
this school. These books .were divided 
among three classrooms, and the results 
thus far have been decidedly gratifying; 
an average of 175 books being loaned for 


| home use this week (February 16, 1910). 


Since then, the matter has been presented 
to the rector of another large parish, and 
he is now engaged in collaboration with his 
teaching force in the selection of a col- 
lection for his school.” 

Mr. L. M. Clatworthy, librarian of the 
Dayton (Ohio) Public Library, writes: 
“We have a school library department 
which sends small traveling libraries to 
schoolrooms upon request. So far only 
one or two Catholic schools have asked 
for them.” From the Los Angeles Public 
Library Mr. Charles F. Lummis writes: 
“Teachers in Catholic parochial schools 
have the same privileges in this library as 
any of the other teachers. Books are sent 
out when requested by schools and by col- 
leges; scholars frequently request lists of 
books on special subjects.” 

One Eastern library “tried to place de- 
posits in these [i. e. Catholic Schools] and 
the offer was declined for lack of room.” 
The New York State Library is not a 
public library in the usual sense of the 
word; but it is the distributing agency for 
a large number of traveling libraries, made 
up in varying form, and sent throughout 
the State whenever they are asked for. At 
Omaha “ the teachers select books up to the 
number of pupils in each room. They may 
be retained all the year.” 

Mr. William E. Foster, librarian of the 
Providence Public Library, has taken un- 
ustial pains to gather data for AMERICA 





upon all the points of our interrogations, 
and we shall have occasion to quote him 
frequently. In fact, Mr. Foster sent a 
book of clippings bearing upon the points 
of interest, and also copies of his Annual 
Report, Monthly Bulletin, and a handsome 
volume giving the Proceedings at the Dedi- 
cation of the Library. Providence circu- 
lates through the Catholic schools, “ two of 
which in particular have made very large 
use of the library. The teachers come or 
send to the library for books.” At St. 
Louis “traveling libraries are sent to 
schools, also collections of supplementary 
readers (30 titles in a set).” 

We see, then, that public libraries are sup- 
plying books to Catholic schools in cases 
where such requests have come to them; 
and presumably this service is acceptable 
and welcomed by the Catholic school. Some 
libraries stated that they had never had 
a request for books from a Catholic school. 
Is it not time that our Catholic teachers, 
religious and secular, realize the advan- 
tages at their door? The public library 
has many books that are of use to Catholic 
teachers and pupils. These books may be 
obtained upon request, free of charge. 
Only such books as are called for will 
be sent. Nothing but books by accredited 
Catholic authors need be asked for, if only 
such are desired. Surely there can be little 
objection to making use of an institution 
that Catholics pay to support under these 
circumstances. W. S. M. 





Mr. E. Francis Riggs is equipping, at the 
cost of $10,000, a needed addition to the 
Riggs’ Memorial Library at Georgetown 
University, which was founded by him 
under Father Richard’s administration, in 
memory of his father, the late George W. 
Riggs, and his deceased brother, Thomas 
Lawrence Riggs, once a student at George- 
town. It is connected with the main library 
by an ornamental marble staircase. The 
central reading room of the main library 
is lighted from the sides and ceiling. The 
alcoves, affording shelter for 125,000 vol- 
umes, arefurnished with every appliance 
for study and consultation. A tablet has 
been erected by the faculty attesting the 
devotion with which the founder dedicated 
his gifts to the memory of his father and 
brother. 

Among the treasures in the library are 
one hundred volumes printed between the 
years 1472 and 1520; three manuscripts 
anterior to the fifteenth century, and others 
of later periods, together with a number of 
facsimiles, such as the Duc de Loubat’s 
splendid reproductions, in photochromo- 
graphy, of ancient Aztec manuscripts. 
There are also notable books embracing 
galleries of paintings, histories and treatises 
dealing with art and biographies of the 
great masters. 

In the new extension will be placed 
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Shortly the entire division of history—a needs of children looking to early entrance 

magnificent collection for those who wish EDUCATION upon life work. Supplementary to this, ele- 

to delve among historical treasures. Au- ; mentary industrial schools are to be or- 

thors will find all conveniences and facil- The article, “ Education in Cuba,” in the| ganized as separate centres of instruc- 
current Educational Review, presents/ tion. In these will be provided a course 


ities for the most advanced research. One 
section will be devoted to Maryland colonial 
history and the history of the District of 
Columbia. Thus the Riggs’ Memorial Li- 
brary, through the munificence of its pa- 
tron, E. Francis Riggs, and the scholarly 
direction of the librarian, Father Henry J. 
Shandelle, S.J., is rapidly acquiring a 
world-wide fame. As was intended from 
its inception, the Georgetown University 
Library now supplements the Congressional 
Library with rare books, especially re- 
ligious works, which are not possible to 
acquire elsewhere. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The History 
America; 
Thomas Hughes, 
II (1605-1838). 
srothers Company. 

The Indian and His 
Leupp. New York: 
Net $2.00. 

Speeches of William 
ranged by Himself. Two Vols. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. Net $2.00. 

Idols of Education. Selected and Annotated by 
Prof. Charles Mills Gayley. New York: Double- 


of the Society of Jesus in North 
Colonial and _ Federal. By Rev. 
S.J]. Documents, Vol. I, part 

Cleveland: The Burrows 


Net $4.50. 
Problem. By Francis E. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


J. Bryan. Revised and Ar- 


New York; 


day, Page & Co. Net 50 cents. 
Comets: Their Origin, Nature and History. By 
Henry W. Elson. New York: Sturgis & Wal- 


ton Co. 


Francia’s Masterpiece. An Essay on the Begin- 
nings of the Immaculate Conception = -_ , 


Montgomery Carmichael. New 
Dutton & Co. 

The Sublimity of the Holy Eucharist. By Father 
Moritz Meschler, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
Net 75 cents. 

A Bunch of Girls. By “Shan.” St. Louis: B. 
Herder. Net 50 cents. 


The Marrying of Brian. 3y Alice Dease. St. 


Louis: B. Herder. Net 50 cents. 

What Times! What Morals! Where on Earth 
Are We? By Rev. H. C. Semple, S.J. New 
York: Benziger Bros. 35 cents. 

Cardis al Mercier’s Conferences. Delivered to His 
Seminarists at Mechlin in 1907. New York: 
Benziger Bros. Net $1.50. 


Heroes of the Faith. 
New York: Benziger Bros. 
A Handbook of Church Music. A Practical Guide 
for those in charge of Schools and Choirs. By 
Clement C. Egerton. Preface by H. G. Worth, 
M.A. New York: Benziger Bros. Net $1.25. 
History of Church Music. By Rev. Dr. Karl Wein- 
mann. New York: Frederick Pustet & Co. 
Net 75 cents. 
Mass in A. 


By Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. 
Net 80 cents. 


By Josef Rheinberger. Edited by 
James M. McLaughlin and John A. O’Shea. Bos- 
ton: Oliver Ditson Co. et 50 cents. 

Mass in B Flat. By J. G. Zangl. Boston: 
Ditson Co. Net 50 cents. 

Gregorian Requiem Mass. According to the Vati- 
can Edition. Arranged by Eduardo Marzo. Bos- 


Oliver 


ton: Oliver Ditson Co. Net 50 cents. 

Ireland: A Popular History for Young People. 
By R. Barry O’Brien. London, Eng.: T. Fisher 
Unwin. Net 1s. 6d. 

Ty Catholic Who’s Who: 1910. Edited by Sir 

C. Burnand. New York: Benziger i, 


Net $1.50. 


Fourth Report of the Tenement House Depart- 
ment of the City of New York. (1907-1908.) 
New York: Tenement House Department. 


Protestant Tributes to Mary. By the Reverend 


Vincent Naish, S.J. Montreal: Canadian Mess- 
enger Press. 
The National University of Ireland. By P. J. 


Lennox. Washington, D. C.: Catholic University 
of America. 

Christian Art, A Pamphlet on: 
H.: St. Anselm’s College. 


Manchester, N. 








a rather striking evidence of the folly of 
attempting to foist upon a people new 
systems altogether foreign to its his- 
tory, inheritance, tradition and genius. 
The writer gives an interesting account 
of the efforts made by United States of- 
ficials, in the days of the protectorate, to 
introduce American public school ways 
into Cuba. Popular education was prac- 
tically unknown in the island until 
American intervention brought to Cuba 
her first educational awakening. The 
Church had done what was possible, but 
it was not within her power to do more 
than to encourage the spread of private 
schools. The expenses of these were 
met by tuition charges ordinarily quite 
beyond the means of all save the well-to- 
do. The first thought of the Americans, 
when in control of Cuban affairs, was to 
put the people to school. A complete 
system, taken from the school laws of 
the State of Ohio, was established, and 
under zealous officials put into effective 
operation throughout Cuba. As might 
have been expected the new system 
quickly degenerated when the Americans 
withdrew from the island. The sudden 
and violent change was too much for a 
people little prepared for the intricacies 


of the system, and, as the writer adds, 
partisan politics and small graft did 
much to vitiate its working. His con- 


clusion is: “It will be necessary for 
Cuba to retrace her course, working out 
anew for herself her system, and better 
adapting it to the genius, form of gov- 
ernment, and state of advancement of 
her people.” It may be well to note a 
concession made by the writer, who ap- 
pears to be well acquainted with educa- 
tional conditions in Cuba: “We pre- 
scribed it [education], in too great quan- 
tity in succession to Indian, Negro, 
Filipino and Cuban, with the same result 
in every case—the patient’s stomach 
turned.” 


The same issue sketches a new plan of 
elementary school work to be tried this 
year in the schools of Cleveland, Ohio. 
As the superintendent of schools in that 
city explains, his purpose is to meet the 
needs of the exceedingly large percentage 
of children who terminate their school 
education with the elementary grades. 
One fixed course of study will be fol- 
lowed by all children in the first four 
grades. For the fifth and following 
grades in the grammar school an option 
will be allowed between two courses, the 
one designed for those going on to high 
school, the other arranged to meet the 





of study, half of which is devoted to the 
more practical portions of the funda- 
mental academic branches, and the other 
half to industrial studies and activities. 
The matter of choice in the course thus 
left open rests with the parent. The ex- 
periment in school training which the 
new plan embodies will no doubt be fol- 
lowed with interest by elementary school 
men. The question how to give some- 
thing like complete work to the large 
number of children who do not pass be- 
yond the elementary grades, has claimed 
much attention in recent years. 





The tendency to make education prac- 
tical, to regard its result in the individual 
as “a weapon in the struggles of life,” is 
probably more apparent in America than 
in any other land. This tendency is due 
to the demand for young men qualified 
to take their place in commercial and 
industrial life, and the fact that not more 
than five per cent. of pupils entering the 


public schools afterwards finish high 
school, is the plea to make the training 
of school years “worth the while,” 


especially for those who are to enjoy 
but a limited share of its advantages. 
No doubt this view inspires recent ad- 
vocates of vocational teaching in ele- 
mentary schools. But vocational sub- 
jects find their defenders as well even im 
the case of the training of the five per 
cent. who go on to high school work. 
Heretofore secondary schools have been 
commonly regarded as a preparation for 
college and university training, and the 
tendency has been to make their curricu- 
lum more and more literary. The article 
under review would correct this tendency 
in favor of greater extension of vocational 
teaching in high schools. 

“That our high schools,” he 
“are earnestly endeavoring to meet the 
needs of all, we are certain; that those 
preparing for college generally are well 
cared for, we will admit, but that there 
are great numbers of pupils whose incli- 
nations are towards business and com- 
mercial lines, and for whom suitable in- 
struction is not provided, I think no one 
will deny. These the high schools must 
serve by giving adequate courses; if not, 
their usefulness will be minimized and 
other schools of an industrial and voca- 
tional character will come forward to 
claim the work as theirs.” 


says, 


Paul Bakewell, a well-known Catholic 
lawyer of St. Louis, has published a reply, 
entitled “ A Plea for Fair Play,” to certain 
misleading statements made in an address 
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to students of the School of Mines and 
Metallurgy at the School of Mines of the 
University of Missouri. The speaker was 
Calvin M. Woodward, Ph.D., LL.D., at the 
time Dean of the School of Engineering 
and Architecture of Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis Mo. The address having 
been later published under the auspices and 
at the expense of the State University, Mr. 
Bakewell naturally assumes that Prof. 
Woodward's statements contained therein 
are endorsed by the University of Mis- 
souri. We quote Mr. Bakewell’s opening 
paragraph. “ Manifestly the purpose of 
these statements” (he refers to claims made 
by Mr. Woodward concerning the origin 
of early Universities) “is to give the con- 
fiding, listening student a sketch of alleged 
early university conditions and in doing 
so to credit Protestantism with the pro- 
duction of ‘ early universities’ and with the 
growth of learning. By plain inference, if 
not by direct statement, the students who 
heard this address and antecedently knew 
no better, attentive to this er cathedra ut- 
terance, could not but be prejudiced against 
that established form of Christianity which 
existed before Protestantism and which 
exists to-day, and which is the religion 
of millions of citizens of the United States 
and of hundreds of thousands of citizens 
and taxpayers in the State of Missouri. 
I shall presently expose the inaccuracies 
(not to say absurdities) embraced in these 
opening sentences of Prof. Woodward's 
lecture; but the questions which I first 
venture to suggest are these: What right 
has the University of Missouri, supported 
as it is by the taxpayers of this state, in 
any of its branches, by the publication of 
an address containing such statements, to 
permit Catholicism to be attacked, at least 
indirectly, and Protestantism to be favored 
at the cost of Catholicism?” 





The fourth of the series of public lec- 
tures given by the Fordham University 
School of Law, was delivered at the Cham- 
ber Music Hall of Carnegie Hall, on April 
14th, by the Hon. John J. Delany, formerly 
Corporation Counsel of the City of New 
York. Mr. Delany spoke on “ Professional 
Ethics.” This was Mr. Delany’s second 
lecture on this subject. The last lecture 
of this series will be given by the Hon. 
Charles E. Littlefield, formerly Member of 
Congress from Maine, who is now prac- 
tising law in this city, on “The Law in 
Relation to Labor Unions,” on May 12th, 
at Carnegie Hall. 





Dr. James J. Walsh, of Fordham Univer- 
sity, is delivering a series of four lectures 
on Education to the teachers of the Phila- 
delphia parish schools on Saturday after- 
noons, at the Catholic High School. The 
last will be on April 23d and the subject 
“ American Catholic Education.” 





The Rev. Dr. George A. Dougherty was ap- 
pointed Vice-Rector of the Catholic Univer- 
sity at a meeting of the trustees of the insti- 
tution, held in Washington on April 6. The 
Rev. Patrick J. Healy was promoted to a 
full professorship on the Patrick Quinn 
Chair of Ecclesiastical History, and Mr. 
Joseph Dunn was made a full professor on 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians Chair of 
Celtic Languages and Literature. As a 
mark of gratitude to Michael Cudahy, Eszq., 
a member of the Board of Trustees and a 
liberal benefactor of the University, there 
was created the Michael Cudahy Chair of 
Mathematics. It was decided to build this 
summer a central heating, lighting and 
power plant, with room in the building for 
the schools of electrical and mechanical en- 
gineering. The structure will cost $75,000. 


SOCIOLOGY 


A few earnest women have inaugurated 
a movement to establish, in New York 
City, a non-sectarian home for those suf- 
fering from incurable diseases. While 
some care is taken of the victims of cancer, 
epilepsy and tuberculosis, it appears that up 
to the present those suffering from all 
other incurable diseases are wofully ne- 
glected. The founders of the movement 
are raising a fund which will be the nucleus 
of a future substantial income, whereby a 
home outside the city may be maintained 
for these victims of disease. A sum of 
money has already been contributed by a 
few persons interested in the work, and 
an invitation to cooperate is extended to 
the charitably disposed. 

The society has already been incorpor- 
ated under the title of the “ Foundation 
Society for Home for Incurables.” Presi- 
dent, Miss M. E. Walsh, First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss L. M. Marston; Second Vice- 
President, Miss A. Stein; Treasurer, Miss 
A. Pearce; Recording Secretary, Miss M. 
E. Parlati; Corresponding Secretary, Miss 
G. S. Cramer. Communications are to be 
addressed to the Secretary, 280 Broadway, 
New York. 





According to William Sidney Rossiter, 
a Census official of Washington, the non- 
Catholic population of New England has 
not increased for sixty years. In Massa- 
chusetts 355 persons in every thousand 
were recorded as Catholics in the Census 
of 1906; in Rhode Island there were 400; 
in Connecticut, 298; New Hampshire, 277. 
Some of these figures are double those 
shown sixteen years before. All these States 
show a practical decline per thousand of 
total population from 1890 to 1906. 





Some time ago the Calumet Juvenile 
Protective League of Chicago promoted 
yard gardening as a means of keeping chil- 
dren off the streets. The children took to it 





at once and last spring found the garden 
movement in possession of South Chicago. 
Instruction in the art was given in the 
schools, and the children put precept into 
practice in their own back yards. They 
had enemies to contend with. Cats, chick- 
ens and other animals were against them. 
But perseverance generally won success, so 
that many a yard formerly foul with gar- 
bage became bright with flowers and vines. 
What is most gratifying is that the fathers 
and mothers are interested in the work 
which conduces greatly to physical and not 
a little to moral cleanliness. 

We mentioned lately that a strong agi- 
tation had been begun in Australia against 
the practice of the owners of stations—in 
America called ranches—of refusing em- 
ployment to married couples with children. 
A correspondent of the London Times 
shows that there is abundant reason for 
the agitation. He quotes three cases of 
his own knowledge, one of a couple that 
had been accepted but who were afterwards 
refused on account of their child; the sec- 
ond of a thoroughly competent couple 
whom the best employment offices were un- 
able to place for the same reason; the 
third of a couple who were discharged on 
account of the birth of a child. He appeals 
to the people of England to take the matter 
up, the more so as many of the station 
owners live in England. 





In view of the increasing movement of 
immigration into Eastern Oregon, the 
Rt. Rev. C. J. O'Reilly, Bishop of Baker 
City, has established a Bureau of Infor- 
mation where homeseekers may obtain 
information concermimg cnurcn and 
school accommodations, Catholic socie- 
ties and all such phases of Catholic life. 
This new factor will be instrumental in 
causing newcomers to settle in well-orga- 
nized communities and in sections where 
it is planned to establish regular mis- 
sions. The Rev. H. A. Campo, of Baker 
City, is in charge of this bureau. 

O Circulo Catholico of Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, has undertaken in union with other 
Catholic organizations a vigorous campaign 
against the indecent shows which thrive 
in that city. The attention of the Presi- 
dent has been called to these flagrant vio- 
lations of the penal code, which corrupt 
the young and give to foreign visitors 
who chance upon them a wrong notion of 
Brazilian culture and morals. 





There are in London a number of 
pigeons belonging, according to the popular 
notion, to the City. A newspaper went 
against this idea lately, asserting that they 
belonged to nobody. Delighted to learn 
this a poor man set to work to catch some 
to feed his hungry family. He had taken 
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five when a policeman took him and car- 
ried him before the Lord Mayor. He 
raised the question of ownership as his 
defense and put in clippings from the 
aforesaid newspaper as evidence. It was 
agreed that the pigeons -had no certain 
owner. The Lord Mayor, though he rep- 
resents the city, did not claim them. He 
therefore told the unfortunate man that 
he could not be charged with larceny which 
consists of taking what belongs to another. 
3ut the dead pigeons had got into his 
pockets some way unknown to law, so he 
must be punished with a fine of five shil- 
lings or three days’ imprisonment for un- 
lawful possession, which in London seems 
to be the taking to one’s use of what be- 
longs to nobody. Crowner’s quest law is 
not extinct. 





Assistant Attorney-General Denison has 
gone to New Orleans to conduct an in- 
quiry on the part of the Government into 
the operations of the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company in that city. The company 
has refused to permit an examination of 
its books, and it is said to be Mr. Denison’s 
purpose to find a way of compelling them 
to do so. 


ECONOMICS 


A course of lectures on economic farm- 
ing, embracing such points as the treatment 
of different kinds of soil, the diseases of 
plants and their cure, the destruction of 
noxious insects, etc., was begun at Colum- 
bia University in January, under the direc- 
tion of George J. Powell, president of the 
Agricultural Experts’ Association. It was 
thought the attendance would not be above 
fifty, but already it has reached two hun- 
dred. Of these many are farmers, but the 
larger number are business men, either 
commuters wishing to make the most of 
their small properties, or owners of large 
estates planning some branch of farming 
for themselves or their sons. Anything 
that helps to a more productive use of the 


land is one of the greatest benefits that can | 


be conferred upon the nation to-day. 





The warm weather of March this year 
has been the subject of newspaper comment 
and of much admiring conversation. But 
is there any tradition of mid-February, 
1842, when the sun struck through open 
windows as though its rays were concen- 
trated through a burning-glass and Wall 
Street baked and blistered; when ladies 
walked in Broadway wearing silk and satin 
and carrying parasols, and the sight of 
great blocks of ice carried into barrooms 
and of huge watermelons displayed for sale 
was a refreshment in the heat? Was it 
really so, or was it merely—Dickens? For 
“American Notes” is our authority, and 





the great story teller admits the season to 
have been an unusual one. 





The relative value and position of the 
leading ports in exports for the eight 
months of the present fiscal year ended 
March 1, on both Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, 
were as follows: New York, $422,916,183 ; 
Galveston, $147,716,460; New Orleans, $92,- 
241,563; Baltimore, $57,581,913; Savannah, 
$54,472,354; Philadelphia, $50,370,843; Bos- 
ton, $47,739,279. 

The relative position of the leading ports 
in exports during the first eight months of 
the fiscal year 1909 was: New York, $395,- 
898,389; Galveston, $159,788,509; New Or- 
leans, $101,785,273; Philadelphia, $56,959,- 
827; Baltimore, $54,654,568; Boston, $52,- 
768,575; Savannah, $41,207,318. 

During the first eight months of the fiscal 
year 1908 the relative position of the lead- 
ing ports in exports was: New York, $486,- 
537,590; Galveston, $131,699,790; New Or- 
leans, $121,703,083; Philadelphia, $78,259,- 
538; Boston, $69,677,537; Baltimore, $66,- 
943,189; Savannah, $52,814,093. 





The oil fields of Mexico, as far 
as already known, embrace parts of the 
states of Vera Cruz, Michoacan and Chi- 
huahua and of the territory of Tepic and 
nearly the whole state of Chiapas. The 
Southern Pacific Railway, which uses the 
crude oil for fuel, consumes 40,000 barrels 
of Mexican oil daily. Messrs. Hearst and 
Keene are interested in developing the 
industry. 





The British steamer Pericles, a new twin- 
screw ship of 11,000 tons, has been lost off 
Cape Leeuwin, the southwestern extremity 
of Australia. As usual the captain was 
a man of singular efficiency, taking a great 
interest in ocean currents of which he now 
knows more than he did before. Reports 
state that the ship struck in fine, clear 
weather three miles south of the Cape. 
The captain said he had laid a course to 
clear the cape by seven miles and a half. 
It is hardly necessary to add that, accord- 
ing to him, the rock he struck is un- 
charted. The insurance companies will 
have to pay two million dollars and per- 
haps more. Naturally they would like to 
know why, with the whole southern ocean 
of sea room, the efficient captain laid a 
course to clear Cape Leeuwin by only 
seven and a half miles. But they have 
often had to ask similar questions, and 
have not received much satisfaction. 





A remarkably long wireless transmis- 
sion is announced by the Department of 
the Navy. The cruiser “ Tennessee,” five 
days out from Honolulu, was in connec- 
tion with Table Bluff, on the California 
Coast, distant 4,580 miles. 





SCIENCE 


Civil engineers are not of one mind re- 
garding the value of Brennan’s monorail. 
One writer to the London Times points 
out that while ordinary tramway rails 
weigh 130 pounds a yard, that is 260 pounds 
a yard for the two, the monorail will prob- 
ably have to be at least 300 pounds a yard. 
Moreover, as the whole weight is concen- 
trated on that rail, the ties and roadbed 
will have to be heavier than when the 
weight is distributed over two rails. He 
adds that the strain on the roadbed is 
greater as the speed increases, and dwells 
on the difficulty the Germans had to keep 
it in order during the experiments of a few 
years ago with electric motors, when a 
speed of 120 miles an hour was attained. 
Finally, he says that as yet the monorail 
car has hardly reached a speed of 60 miles 
an hour, and that were he to design a road 
for speeds from 150 to 200 miles an hour, 
he would be more inclined to use three 
rails, or even four. 





The persistent complaints of employes, 
forced to ply their trade under the light of 
the so-called Cooper-Hewitt mercury- 
vapor arc light, have moved scientists to 
attempt to temper this greenish-blue bril- 
liancy and bring it nearer to ordinary sun- 
light. The United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards publication communicates the follow- 
ing as the result of the experiments of 
Herbert L. Ives: 

“For the best results in color rendering, 
apart from the integral color of the mix- 
ture, a large proportion of tungsten light 
rather than a small might be recommended, 
because the resultant pinkish character of 
the white would be less noticed by the eye 
than the disturbance of the scale of color 
values which occurs with a deficiency of 
continuous spectrum background. The be- 
havior of the carbon lamp is similar to the 
tungsten, although the integral color is too 
pink to be called a good white.” 





A new locomotive, designed for the 
smokeless combustion of bituminous coal, 
is being tried by two or three railways run- 
ning out of Chicago. The principle in- 
volved consists in coking the coal and con- 
suming first the hydrocarbons expelled as 
gas and afterwards the coke. The con- 
struction involves a large magazine or re- 
tort within the firebox. This receives the 
coal and liberates the gases. When coking 
is complete the contents are turned into the 
firebox and a new charge is introduced. 
Rotary blowers are used to supply the air 
needed for perfect combustion. Many lo- 
comotive engineers doubt whether in prac- 
tice it will be possible to maintain in these 
engines the intense heat necesary for the 
production of steam in the quantity a loco- 
motive demands. 
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According to the Electrical World, the 
Colorado Electric Power Company has 
succeeded in transmitting an energy of 
100,000 volts over an altitude of 13,700 feet 
to a distance of 150 miles through lines 
exposed not only to wind and snow, but 
also to excessive sleet. The success is 
to be attributed to skilful tower con- 
struction, and to the use of suspension 
insulators. The towers are on an aver- 
age 720 feet apart; their mean height is 
forty feet. The insulators consist of four 
suspension disks with a capacity of 25,000 
volts each. The results of eight months’ 
operation have shown the system highly 
satisfactory. 





The total output of Tungsten concen- 
trates in the United Stat:s for the year 
just covered was 1,958 tons, as against 671 
tons for the year 1908. Of this Boulder 
County, Colorado, yielded 1,401 tons, 
This ore was about 60% tungsten tri- 
oxide. With the growing demand for the 
tungsten incandescent lamp the produc- 
tion must grow rapidly. 





The Los Angeles aviation meet, held in 
January last, has resulted in the founda- 
tion of the “Los Angeles School for 
Aerial Research.” Californians desire to 
see this school become the most authorita- 
tive purely scientific institution of its kind 
in the world. A $10,000 laboratory has 
been offered by the Los Angeles Motor- 
drome, and numerous involved mathemat- 
ical problems of air pressure, etc., will form 
the subject matter of investigation. 





A new method of electroplating which 
dispenses with the plating bath and all 
expensive sources of electricity, has been 
developed by A. Rosenberg, a chemist in 
England. Magnesium finely powdered is 
mixed with a salt of the plating metal or 
with the powdered metal itself, and am- 
monium sulphate. The mixture mois- 
tened with water is then spread over 
surface to be plated. The magnesium, 
strongly electro-positive, reacting with 
the moist electrolyte, goes into solution, 
while the metal is deposited. 





Sir William Ramsey is accredited with 
the statement that the so-called Alpha par- 
ticles of radium are in reality but a gase- 
ous substance, and that, when emitted by 
radium, they are possessed of two-thirds of 
the total energy of the parent. The amount 
of the gas evolved is directly functional of 
the mass of radium and is ever being pro- 
duced. Laboratory experimentation shows 
that it would take some 1,750 years to re- 
duce radium energy by one-half. The ve- 
locity of the ejected Alpha rays he places 
at 40,000 miles a second. 





The German army has adopted a newly- 
invented bullet of the sharp-nosed type. 
An expert who witnessed tests with this 
new missile states that the wound caused is 
terrible—far worse than that effected with 
the blunt-nosed type. The danger zone is 
greatly increased, owing to the flatness of 
the trajectory, it being estimated that the 
range of harm is some 900 yards. 





Professor Poynting, in a recent lecture 
before the Midland Institute Scientific So- 
ciety, offered some astonishing figures con- 
cerning the earth’s net weight. He placed 
it as 13 with 24 zeros after it—pounds. The 
mean density he figures out as 5.493. The 
latest figures up to these are those of Boys, 
which are 5.527. 





The Bureau of Plant Industry of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has determined to give the cork-raising in- 
dustry a thorough test in the United States. 
Accordingly 2,000 one-year seedlings of 
cork-oak have been handed over to the 
department of forestry for experimentation. 
The experimentation will be carried on in 
California. 





Though most of our large cities border- 
ing the coast have, for years, been utiliz- 
ing salt water for street sprinkling pur- 
poses, the public is generally ignorant of 
the fact that this method has been shown 
to be three times as effective as fresh water 
sprinkling. Such is the conclusion of a 
series of experimentations along the Pa- 
cific coast. It is found that the salt of the 
water causes the particles of dust ta cohere, 
so eliminating clouds of dust under high 
wind conditions; also, that the salt, hygro- 
scopic in nature, absorbs the moisture of 
the night air to deposit it automatically on 
the ground. 





The Navy Department has ordered fleet- 
collier No. 8, now building, to be engined 
with Westinghouse turbines and the Mel- 
ville-MacAlpine reducing gear, both of 
which have been noticed in this column. 
Marine engineers will watch with interest 
the testing of these machines, especially 
the latter, which, if successful, will increase 
notably the efficiency of marine turbines. 


PERSONAL 


The celebrated sculptor of Vienna, 
Theodore Charlemont, is at work on a 
memorial soon to be unveiled in Briinn, 
Austria, in honor of Father Gregor 
Mendel. On an ornate pedestal, to be 
erected in the centre of the place facing 
the Augustinian monastery over which 
Father Mendel long presided as Prior, a 
life-size statue of the famed biologist 
will stand clothed in his religious habit. 





The memorial is due to the priest’s ad- 
mirers in the field of scientific research. 
One hundred and fifty of the world’s 
greatest scientists—Japan and Egypt 
even find place on the list—signed a call 
for subscriptions to erect a monument 
“to this rarely modest and world-famed 
investigator” within the shadow of his 
retired monastery in the Moravian capi- 
tal. It is only since 1900 that the name 
of Father Mendel, who died in 1884, has 
filled its proper place in the esteem of 
men. In that year the Dutch botanist, 
Hugo de Vries, called attention to the 
scientific value of a brochure of some 
forty-four pages, which though published 
by Father Mendel thirty-five years be- 
fore, had escaped the notice of scientists 
through more than a generation. As is 
now generally admitted it marked a turn- 
ing point in the critical investigation of 
biologists. The book details the work 
done whilst he was Professor of Science 
in the Briinn Gymnasium, to establish 
the laws, since known by his name, re- 
garding the principles of heredity dis- 
covered by him in his experiments on 
hybridization in plants. 





There has been much discussion in Dub- 
lin papers concerning “ The Fox Chase,” a 
composition of great variety, which it 
seems can be rendered with full justice 
only on Irish pipes. It consists of the 
gathering of the hunters and hounds, the 
tallyho, the chase, the death, lamentation 
and fox-hunters’ jig, and is imitative 
throughout. There are only about seven 
pipers in Ireland who can render it in its 
entirety, and one outside of Ireland, Mr. 
Patrick Tuohy, of New York, who is ad- 
mitted to be “the world’s champion piper.” 
He has a phonograph record of the best 
version of this famous Irish tune. 





Hon. Pieta F. X. Saldanha, a prominent 
coffee grower and manufacturer of South 
Canara, in the Madras presidency, has been 
chosen to represent his province in the 
General Council of British India. Belong- 
ing to a distinguished Catholic family, his 
selection as the sole representative of the 
province has caused great rejoicing among 
his European, Eurasian and Indian fellow 
Catholics. 





His Holiness Pius X has honored Mr. 
David T. Kenney, of Plainfield, N. J., by 
appointing him private chamberlain, which 
is equivalent to a steward of the Papal 
Household, and Knight of the Cape and 
Sword. The honor is in recognition of 
Mr. Kenney’s work in the interest of the 
Catholic Church in the Trenton diocese, 
and was conferred at the request of Bishop 
McFaul. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The Cathedral at Rangoon, Burma, has 
just been consecrated by the Bishop of the 
diocese, Mgr. Cardot, who was assisted in 
the consecration of the altars by Mgr. 
Marcou, of Tonkin, and Mgr. Basle, of 
Bangalore. It is a beautiful building 261 
feet in length with twin steeples rising to 
a height of 225 feet. It is dedicated under 
the title of Mary Immaculate. Her statue 
stands over the chief entrance, and the 
stained glass windows have for their sub- 
iects the types and prophecies of the Old 
Testament which refer to her. The altars 
and the pulpit are rich and handsomely 
carved. Altogether it is one of the most 
notable churches of the East. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor gave a beautiful example 
of that religious impartiality which the 
great ones of the world have been known 
to allege as their chief title to our affection 
and respect. Their tremendous dignity 
obliges them to 

“ Sit as God holding no form of creed 

But contemplating all” 

and indeed, not merely contemplating, but 
even patronizing all. Accordingly Sir Her- 
bert White, though he was on the point of 
setting out with a Buddhist company for 
Calcutta, to receive from the Viceroy, as 
we chronicled last week, the sacred relics 
of Gautama, did not disdain to honor with 
his presence the consecration of this Chris- 
tian temple, for which every Catholic 
should be profoundly grateful. 





The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the 
International Catholic Truth Society was 
held on. March 31, at the offices of the 
Society, 407 Bergen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Rev. William F. McGinnis, D.D., pre- 
sided. The reports of the various com- 
mittees and the many letters that have 
recently been received by the Society show 
that the advantage of having the Truth 
Society in touch with Catholic organiza- 
tions is now generally recognized. The 
Remailing Department which supplies Cath- 
olic magazines, newspapers, etc., to poor 
families living in isolated places, supplied 
over 8,000 families with good reading mat- 
ter, and the pamphlet department has sold 
and distributed gratis over 140,000 pam- 
phlets during the past year. 

In the course of the year the Society has 
had the gratification of seeing many works 
of solid merit by Catholic authors placed 
in the Public Libraries and several text 
books for the use of Public School pupils 
were corrected and revised by members of 
the Society. 

Representative Joseph E. Ransdell, of 
Louisiana, addressed the Catholic Converts’ 
League of Washington at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, on April 3, and drew 





statistical comparisons between the number 
of Catholics in the North Atlantic and the 
South Atlantic states. “In the North,” 
he said, “twenty-five per cent. of the popu- 
lation is Catholic, and eighteen per cent 
non-Catholic; while in the South, three per 
cent is Catholic and thirty-six per cent non- 
Catholic. In Louisiana thirty-one per cent 
is Catholic. Many of the non-Catholics 
are earnest, God-fearing men and women, 
and it is only from ignorance of the 
True Faith that they are not found in 
the Catholic Church.” He suggested that 
the Catholic Converts’ League should be 
made national. 

The Most Reverend Donatus Sbarretti, 
Apostolic Delegate to Canada, arrived in 
this city in the morning of April 8, on his 
way to Rome. His Excellency was the 
guest of the Editor-in-chief of AMERICA 
during his stay in New York, whence he 
sailed on the North German Lloyd steamer, 
“Prinzess Irene,” the following morning 
for Naples via the Azores and Gibraltar 
through the Mediterranean. He takes with 
him to the Holy Father the decrees of the 
First Canadian Plenary Council to submit 
them for examination and approval. Mgr. 
Sbarretti is accompanied as far as Rome 
by the Rev. J. A. Carriére, parish priest 
of the Most Holy Redeemer, Hull, Que. 
The Apostolic Delegate, who hopes to re- 
turn in time for the Montreal Eucharistic 
Congress next September, expressed his 
great satisfaction at the complete success 
of the Quebec Plenary Council and be- 
stowed on the Editor of AMERICA a copy 
of the Pastoral Letter of the Fathers of 
this Council just issued. 





A press despatch from Rome states that 
the Pope has ratified the appointments of 
Dom Vincent Wehrle, O.S.B., abbot of 
St. Mary’s abbey, at Richardson, Neb., as 
Bishop of Bismarck, N. D.; the Rev. 
Joseph F, Busch, head of the diocesan mis- 
sionary band at St. Paul, as Bishop of 
Lead, S. D., and the Rev. T. Corbett, rector 
of the cathedral at Duluth, Minn., as 
Bishop of Crookston, Minn. 





Denis Broderick, who died lately in Eng- 
land, left all his property, nearly $200,000, 
after the death of his wife, to be divided 
equally between the dioceses of Southwark 
and Achonry, for the education and main- 
tenance of students for Holy Orders. 

The influx of English-speaking Catholics 
into the San Luis Valley, Colorado, has 
been so considerable that new congrega- 
tions are forming in half a dozen towns. 
At Alamosa, the Americans, who have till 
now attended Mass in the Mexican church, 
have bought six lots for church purposes, 
and hope to have at an early date a church 
and priest for themselves. 





first church with resident priest and regular 
attendance in the valley. Rev. Stephen 
Good, S.J., is in charge of the laudable 
work. 





The annual pilgrimage of the diocese of 
Namur to Lourdes will take place from 
May 30 to June 7, and will be presided over 
by the Vicar General, Father Miest. Dur- 
ing the pilgrimage the magnificent statues 
presented by the diocese will be blessed. 
The preacher on the occasion will be Father 
Dubar, S.J. 





At the house of retreats of Notre Dame 
du Haut-Mont, near Mouvaux, France, 
forty-six general retreats, in which 1525 re- 
treatants took part, were given in 1909; 
besides there were sixty-eight individual re- 
treats, 





Plans have been completed for the new 
St. Patrick’s Church, Philadelphia. The 
corner-stone will come from Armagh, Ire- 
land, and is a gift from his Eminence, 
Cardinal Logue, Archbishop of Armagh 
and Primate of all Ireland. The stone will 
be hewn from the rock on St. Patrick’s 
Hill, where, tradition says, St. Patrick 
often preached, and on which now stands 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral at Armagh. 


OBITUARY 


The death of the Bishop of Antigonish 
on April 6, removes the oldest member 
of the Canadian Hierarchy and one whose 
merit and influence were unique. John 
Cameron was born at South River, Nova 
Scotia, February 16, 1826, and was there- 
fore in his eighty-fifth year when he died. 
Having received his early training in his 
native district and at a famous grammar 
school at St. Andrews, he was sent by 
Bishop MacKinnon to the Propaganda in 
Rome, which he entered November 12, 
1844. He studied ten years in that cele- 
brated college with distinguished success 
in literature, science and theology, was or- 
dained priest July 26, 1853, and returned 
home in September, 1854. A few weeks 
afterward he was put at the head of the 
new college at Arichat. The following 
year the college was transferred to Anti- 
gonish, and Dr. Cameron became its first 
president there, calling it the College of 
St. Francis Xavier, which, under his fos- 
tering care, has since developed into the 
University of St. Francis Xavier’s College. 
While continuing to govern the college, 
he was appointed parish priest of Anti- 
gonish and West River in June, 1855, and, 
amid his onerous duties, taught the eccles- 
iastics of the seminary, attached to the 
college, dogma and scripture for two hours 
each day. In 1863 he was appointed to the 
parish of Arichat and labored there until 


It will be their 1870, when he was summoned to Rome as 
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coadjutor Bishop of Arichat. He was con- 
secrated in the chapel of the Propaganda 
by Cardinal Cullen on May 22. This being 
_ the year of the Vatican Council, the Right 
Rev. C. F. MacKinnon, Bishop of Arichat, 
was also in Rome; but owing to ill-health, 
he came back to his diocese before the 
Council was over, leaving the newly-con- 
secrated Bishop in his stead. Soon, how- 
ever, the Council was suspended on ac- 
count of the breaking out of ithe Franco- 
Prussian war; but Bishop Cameron did not 
leave the Eternal City before he witnessed 
its capture by the invading hordes of Vic- 
tor Emmanuel. 

In 1877, when Bishop MacKinnon re- 
signed, the Right Rev. John Cameron be- 
came Bishop of Arichat, and there he con- 
tinued to live until 1880, when he trans- 
ferred his residence to Antigonish, to 
which the see was transferred August 23, 
i886. 

No bishop in Canada enjoyed more fully 
than Bishop Cameron the respect and con- 
fidence of the Holy See. In May, 1885, 
he was sent as Papal Delegate to Three 
Rivers, P. Q., on the subject of the division 
of the diocese. On assuming the adminis- 
tration of the diocese he found a heavy 
debt which he paid off in a few years. 
He collected many thousand dollars for 
St. Francis Xavier’s College, partly to im- 
prove the building and partly to form an 
endowment fund. His social influence was 
very great, and helped to frame and 
direct the policy of some of Canada’s 
ablest statesmen. 

Bishop Cameron’s health was seriously 
impaired during the First Canadian Plen- 
ary Council at Quebec last autumn, and 
he had to return to Antigonish before its 
close. The end came rather suddenly in 
the evening of April 6, when high fever 
set in, and a few hours afterward, at half 
past ten o'clock, he calmly breathed his 
last. This Gaelic-speaking bishop had in 
his diocese eighty thousand Catholics, of 
whom forty-five thousand descended from 
ancestors evicted from the Scottish High- 
lands, speak Gaelic, as do sixty of his 104 
priests who, with the laity, mourn their 
very great loss. 


The death of the Right Rev. Mgr. Cor- 
bishley, President of the Ushaw College, 
Durham, England, occurred on March 25. 
Joseph Corbishley was born in London, 
May 30, 1851, and was sent early to Ushaw 
College. After taking his B. A. degree at 
the University of London he was appointed 
to teach classics at Ushaw. Three years 
later he commenced his studies in theology 
and was ordained August 15, 1875. For 
a time he was professor of mathematics 
and then of science, and when Bishop Wil- 
kinson became President of the College in 
1890, was chosen by the latter as vice- 





President in which position Mgr. Cor- 
bishley performed the most important 
duties of his life work. As_ years 


went and collegiate work became difficult 
for the aged President the labors and 
responsibility of the vice-Presidency in- 
creased in proportion. It was in recog- 
nition of Father Corbishley’s administra- 
tive work that he was appointed a Domestic 
Prelate to Pope Leo XIII, in December, 
1896. On the death of Bishop Wilkinson, 
Mgr. Corbishley continued to govern the 
College and eventually, in June, 1909, be- 
came its President. The London Tablet 
declares his loss to be a very serious one 
for Ushaw. 


The Very Reverend Alexander Mclsaac, 
late of Mount St. Vincent, Halifax, died 
March 28, at the age of ninety. He 
was the first native of Cape Breton Island, 
Nova Scotia, who became a priest. Several 
other Island boys had entered upon eccles- 
iastical studies before Alexander Mclsaac, 
but death or misfortune overtook them 
all in their student stage. This gave rise 
to a tradition among the pioneers of Cape 
Breton that no one born on this island 
could become a priest. When Father 
MclIsaac was ordained by Archbishop 
Walsh in November, 1845, he broke the im- 
aginary spell. Since then, one single coun- 
ty of the four counties of Cape Breton, 
Inverness, has produced forty priests, a 
bishop and an archbishop. The late Canon 
MclIsaac, who had been more than sixty- 
four years a priest, was remarkable for 
self-denial, earnest and continuous work 
for souls, cheerful and profound piety. and 
heroism in the typhus fever epidemic of 
1847 and the Asiatic cholera of 1851 and 
1866. When the Nova Scotia government 
offered him a grant of mowey for his 
services to the sick and dying, he, who had 
hardly a change of clothing, gently but 
firmly refused to accept any material com- 
pensation for what to him was a labor 
of love. 


DRAMATIC NOTES. 


“The Winter’s Tale,” The New Thea- 
tre—An Elizabethan presentation of 
Shakespeare’s play far surpassing anything 
in the classical repertory yet offered by 
The New Theatre Company. The pro- 
gram stated that the play was produced 
“after the manner of Shakespeare’s 
time.” But this must be taken with some 
qualifications. The mechanical devices 
and elaborate costuming, which are 
at the service of the New Theatre, were 
scarcely available for an Elizabethan 
stage. Howbeit in matters of detail the 
essential character of the presentation 
of a play in Shakespeare’s day was pre- 
served and proved highly effective in 





rendering Shakespeare according to his 
text, which is rarely done now-a-days, 
and in setting forth the integrity of his 
drama, an innovation upon the present 
tradition of the stage, which has not 
hesitated to mutilate and transpose with- 
out scruple in order to accommodate 
Shakespeare to modern histrionic condi- 
tions. The result was a clear concep- 
tion, on the part of the auditor, of the 
continuity and logical movement of the 
play, and, therefore, a proper apprecia- 
tion of Shakespeare’s art. 

“The Palace of Truth,” The Garden 
Theatre—The Ben Greet players gave 
an admirable and successful revival of 
this fairy tale comedy of Gilbert, little 
known to the theatre-goers of this gen- 
eration. The company is well balanced 
and intelligently trained. 

“All the Comforts of Home.”—The 
Georgetown University Dramatic Asso- 
ciation deserve praise for their recent 
rendition of Gillette’s comedy. In spite 
of the fact that the play as originally 
given was somewhat altered by the elimi- 
nation of all the female characters, none 
of the essence of its fun was lost. A 
large and appreciative audience wel- 
comed and greeted the performers in 
this, their first appearance in New York. 
The proceeds of the performance are to 
be given to the fund for the erection of 
a statue in Washington to Archbishop 
John Carroll. 

CuHartes McDouGatt. 


H. E. Krehbiel gives to the readers of 
the New York Tribune a judicious bit of 
serious comment on the “Elektra” of 
Richard Strauss, produced at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House. Following the accepted 
standards of art the critic places the “ Elek- 
tra” among those artistic abortions which 
fortunately pass quietly away. Nearly 
every one of the elements which make the 
old opera or the modern lyric drama at- 
tractive is wanting in this new operatic 
miracle or rather monstrosity. We give 
here the concluding paragraph of the criti- 
cism: 

“ The noise of the explosion of ‘ Elektra’ 
is over. How long will the reverberations 
last? Until public curiosity is satisfied. 
Not a moment longer, That has been the 
story of Richard Strauss’ operas from the 
beginning. Each is looked forward to with 
the expectation that it will provide a sen- 
sation, a new thrill. The sensation having 
been felt, the thrill experienced, there is 
an end of the matter. Such art works are 
not like jealousy, ‘which doth make the 
meat it feeds on.’ Interest burns itself out 
speedily because it finds no healthy nour- 
ishment in them; nothing to warm the 
emotions, exalt the mind, permanently to 
charm the senses, awaken the desire for 
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frequent companionship or foster a taste 
like that created by a contemplation of the 
true, the beautiful and the good. Patholog- 
ical subjects belong to the field of scien- 
tific knowledge—not to that of art. A visit 
to a madhouse or an infirmary may be un- 
dertaken once to gratify curiosity; es- 
thetic pleasure can never come from fre- 
quent ‘contemplation of mental and moral 
abnormalities or physical monstrosities. 
No pleasure can accrue to lovers of beauty 
from the fact that there is harmony be- 
tween such dramas as ‘Salome’ and 
‘Elektra’ and the musical investiture 
which Richard Strauss has given to them. 
Taste for the plays is likely to be paired 
with taste for the music; and the reason 
is that the taste, like the things which it 
approves, is unhealthy. Curiosity is easily 
Satisfied; the taste for truly beautiful 
things grows with its gratification, and 
though it changes its ideas, it changes 
them slowly and never departs wholly from 
its fundamental principles. Even with the 
deplorable tendency of to-day toward ner- 
vous degeneracy, with all its sorrowful 
consequences, there is no need to fear that 
neurasthenia will overwhelm all forms of 
art, or even dramatic music, speedily. Mo- 
zart and Beethoven have not yet been de- 
throned, and the banishment of their music 
to the limbo of forgotten things is not im- 
minent.” 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


“Strange that New York has no memo- 
rial to this remarkable man,” says Richard 
Spillane, writing for the Press on Thomas 
Dongan, the Catholic Governor of Colonial 
New York. “No statue, no street, no 
avenue, no circle recalls him or his work. 
But what does it matter so long as the 
eternal hills (the Dongan Hills of Staten 
Island) that front the sea and first meet the 
“gaze of the immigrant straining his eyes 
for a glimpse of the land of promise as he 
nears the gateway of the Western World 
bear his name, or so long as the Dongan 
Charter, written in ink which, it seems, 
never will fade and on parchment which, it 
seems, never will wither, rests in its metal 
case among the city’s most valued treas- 
ures?” 


The seminarists of the diocese of Tuy 
have published a report of their success 
in promoting good reading in 1909. They 
secured fifty-eight subscriptions to Cath- 
olic dailies and eighteen to Catholic re- 
views. They distributed 18,670 copies of 
daily papers, 4,590 copies of other period- 
icals, and 3,050 circulars. Lastly, 3,400 
good works were performed for the fur- 
therance of the interests of the Catholic 


press. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Apostolic Delegation, 
United States of America, 
Washington, D.C., April 11, 1910. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A year ago the first appearance of AMER- 
ICA inspired great hopes that a new era 
for Catholic journalism had begun in the 
United States. Those hopes have been 
amply justified. The need was felt for a 
paper that would have the confidence of the 
Catholic public, 
the respect of those outside the Church. 
AMERICA by its literary excellence, by its 
scholarly and temperate tone, by the able 
manner in which topics of current and 
permanent interest are treated, has won 
for itself universal respect and admiration. 
As an exponent of Catholic truth it has 
dissipated many prejudices, and brought 
non-Catholics to a better appreciation of 
the Church’s position, and at the same time 
has been highly instructive and edifying 
to our Catholic people. 

I am confident that under the able 
direction of its editors, AMERICA will main- 
tain in the years to come the high standard 
it has reached, and that as it grows older 
it will not belie the fair promise of its 
youth. 

With earnest prayers for your continued 
success, I remain, 

Yours sincerely in Christ, 
D. FALCONIO, 
Apostolic Delegate. 


OnE CONVERT’S REASONS. 


The following letter was written by a 
convert who, in his community, occupies 
a very prominent position, both socially 
and professionally, and is noted for his 
literary attainments. 

My dear friend: Our talk this after- 
noon has greatly impressed me, especially 
your solemnity of manner in stating your 
conviction of the truth of the cardinal 
doctrines of Christianity. A man’s soul 
so prepared, when free from prejudice, is 
the good soil in which the seed of revealed 
truth must eventually take root to bring 
forth fruit to the glory of our Creator. 
This, after all, is that for which we are 
put upon this earth—to faithfully serve 
God here in order to gain His eternal bene- 
diction and reward. “Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love Him.” 

I do not agree with you as to the future 
of the soul, but believe that as the body 
has but one death, so the separated soul 
has but one life which begins at the mo- 
ment of death, when it faces its Judge 
and hears its doom for all eternity. 

There are heresies from which you and 





and command as well, 





I would shrink in horror, but which may 
nevertheless be made by Scripture to ap- 
pear plausible, when interpreted in accord- 
ance with man’s fallible judgment. You 
must admit that Christ did not come into 
this world to create confusion of belief. 

He prayed for unity among His dis- 
ciples. His prayer must have been an- 
swered. He founded a Church and said 
He would be with it always, even unto 
the end of the world. He said other sheep 
He had which were not of this fold, but 
there eventually should be one fold and 
one Shepherd. 

Scripture tells us to hear the Church. 
What Church? The Church we are to 
hear must speak with one voice, teach one 
unvarying doctrine, must be as visible as 
a city set upon a hill. I looked in vain for 
any Church that answered to this descrip- 
tion until I found that a Church had ex- 
isted in the world for four hundred years 
before the Canon of Scripture was officially 
promulgated as such. By whom? Al? 
Protestants admit that this was done by 
the Bishop of Rome, and I found that he 
was the successor of Peter, whom Christ 
made the Rock of the Church, and for 
whom He prayed that his faith should not 
fail so that he might strengthen that of 
his brethren. 

I began to believe that the Church could 
not exist unless built upon the Rock against 
which the gates of hell shall not prevail, 
and that all other churches are but houses 
built upon the sand, which, when the 
floods come, shall fall. The divisions of 
Christendom are caused by the floods of 
diversity of opinion, all due to private in- 
terpretation of Holy Scripture, which re- 
quires an infallible interpreter just as your 
will, if obscure, may need the interpreta- 
tion of a court, and, as we know, the Con- 
stitution, when questions arise under it, 
requires the interpretation of the Supreme 
Court. 

So you will see that I cannot agree with 
you as to authority. If there is one sub- 
ject that demands authoritative treatment 
it is that upon which our eternal salvation 
depends, for we are told that unless we 
become as little children we shall in nowise 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven. If to deny 
temporal authority is anarchy, the rejection 
of spiritual authority is rebellion against 
the infinite—to deny that we are spiritua? 
beings, that we are possessed of a soul— 
for the soul is not of the temporal but of 
the spiritual world. 

These were in part the thoughts that led 
me into the Catholic Church before I 
had read a Catholic book or consulted a 
Catholic priest. Since I came into the 
Church these views have grown into my 
life as positive convictions, and I can truly 
say with the blind man in the gospel to 
whom sight was restored that whereas } 
was blind, now I see. 








